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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

HE whole situation, both political and military, during the past 

week, has been coloured by the tragic collapse of Russia. It was 
foreseen, of course, by almost every one that Russia must fall to 
pieces in earthquake and eclipse when she had become dominated 
by the masters of resounding phrases which, in the face of German 
diplomacy, signified nothing. History may be able to match the 
swift downfall of Russia, but it cannot supply a lesson which is 
easier to read. Up to the last moment our Pacificists and other 
frends of a prompt peace by negotiation were pretending that 
there was some latent subtlety in the methods of the Bolsheviks 
which by the sheer virtue of its rightness would bring the Germans 
to shame and discomfiture. All this was from beginning to end 
pure delusion. The Germans, often though they have made mis- 
takes, made none from their point of view in playing with the 
Bolsheviks. They encouraged Old Russia to allow the Ukraine 
to treat separately ; and having once got this act of “ self-deter- 
mination” acknowledged, they proceeded upon the ancient and 
infallible principle of coercing those who were divided. We have 
written at length elsewhere on the prospect which is opened up by 
the German conquest of Russia, but we must here summarize the 
principal events of the collapse. 














Germany, having denounced the armistice with Russia on Feb- 
tuary 18th, resumed the war against an enemy who could not and 
would not fight. While Austria ostentatiously proclaimed that she 
Was not at war with Russia, the German troops began their advance. 
It was, and still is, a military promenade, not merely by road but 
also by rail. Moving on a front hundreds of miles wide between 
the Baltic and the Ukraine, the small German detachments rapidly 
cecupied vast stretches of country. On Thursday week they entered 
what the German Emperor has described as “ tortured’? Esthonia, 
and by Monday had occupied the great port of Reval. Dorpat 
fell the same day to a company and a squadron who had covered one 
hundred and twenty-five miles in less than six days. On Monday 
also the enemy were in Pskoff, further to the south-east, which is 
one hundred and seventy-five miles from Petrograd. On Tuesday 
General von Linsingen’s detachments, having advanced one hundred 
and eighty-five miles in a few days, were skirmishing with Bolsheviks 
far to the east of the Pinsk Marshes on the Ukraine border. 


The German General Staff has made a half-hearted attempt to 
suggest that this is a real war, but its bulletins have contained few 
references to fighting, and these are almost certainly untrue. Its 
first statement that Reval was occupied “after a battle” was 
modified later to the suggestion that there had been “ some fight- 
ing”; but the Russians declare that the town was surrendered 
without a shot being fired. A few thousand prisoners have been 
taken for the sake of appearances, but the Russian soldiers seem 
to have run away, leaving all their abundant war material for the 
enemy to collect at his leisure. There is no apparent reason why 
the Germans should stop until they reach Petrograd and Moscow, 





or even the Urals, for the Russian soldiers will not fight, except 
with their fellow-Russians. 





In face of the triumphant enemy, the Petrograd Anarchists have 
displayed the most abject cowardice, varied now and then by still 
more pitiful bluster. As soon as the Germans began their advance 
on Monday week, M. Lenin telegraphed his readiness to make 
peace. The German Government waited for three days before 
replying, and on the morning of Friday week handed their terms to 
the Russian messenger, giving the Anarchists forty-eight hours to 
accept the German peace. The Anarchist Council at Petrograd 
last Sunday decided by a majority to accept the terms. M. Lenin 
declared that Russia’s position was hopeless—“ their knees are 
on our chest ’—and that peace must be accepted as a respite till 
“the proletariats of the whole world” should come to the aid 
of the Bolsheviks. He telegraphed his acceptance of the terms. 
But the Germans continued their advance. On Tuesday the 
Bolsheviks in their desperation issued a call to arms. As the 
Imperialist ‘“* assassins ” were continuing their “ monstrous advance,” 
they said, “a mortal blow will be struck at Red Petrograd.” But 
the Bolsheviks, though capable of destroying Russia's fighting 
forces, cannot recreate them, and the “ Red Battalions’? whom 
they have summoned from the void will not come. 


The German peace terms accepted by M. Lenin are the terms 
of a pitiless conqueror. Russia is to cede not only Courland, 
Lithuania, and Poland, whose further fate is to be defined by 
yermany and Austria “in agreement with their populations,” 
but also Livonia and Esthonia, which German “ police ’”’ will occupy 
“until the date when the constitution of the respective countries 
will guarantee their social security and political order ’’—or, in 
plain English, as long as Germany can keep them. Russia must 
make peace with the Ukraine and remove her Anarchist troops from 
Finland. She must evacuate Armenia, She must demobilize her 
whole Army at once, including the new “ Red Guards.” She must 
recall all her warships to port, where as a matter of fact they have 
long been rusting. She must grant to Germany all and more than 
the commercial privileges enjoyed by her under the tariff of 190+. 
She must agree to pay indemnities for civil damages and war 
prisoners. Last, but not least, the Anarchists must promise “ to 
put an end to every propaganda and agitation ” against the enemy 
Powers and their political and military institutions, even in places 
occupied by the enemy. The Bolsheviks’ occupation will then be 
gone. 





Meanwhile Rumania, cut off from all help by the treachery of 
the Russians, both of the North and of the Ukraine, has been 
forced to enter into negotiations for peace. Bulgaria is demanding 
the whole of the Dobrudja, the Central Powers are asking for large 
economic concessions which will make them Rumania’s overlords, 
and Hungary is said to be pressing for a slice of Rumanian territory. 
The shibboleth of “‘ No annexations and no indemnities” is only 
meant to delude the eredulous Pacificists in Allied countries. The 
enemy means to take as much as he can get. 

Count Hertling, the German Chancellor, speaking in the Reichstag 
on Monday, said that Mr. Runciman’s recent suggestion of a 
meeting of belligerents would be a way to remove misunderstandings 
as to questions “ which can really be settled only by a compromise.” 
He was thinking, he said, especially of Belgium. “It has been 
repeatedly said from this place that we do not think of retaining 
Belgium or of making the Belgian State a component part of the 
German Empire, but that we must, as was also set forth in the 
Papal Note of August Ist, 1917, be safeguarded from the danger 
that a country, with which after the war we desire to live again 
in peace and friendship, should become an object or jumping-off 
ground of enemy machinations” This statement is just as am- 
biguous as all preceding statements on the subject, but it can only 
mean that Germany does not intend to recognize the complete and 
absolute independence of Belgium until she is forced to do so. We 
cannot make any compromise on this question, however long the 
war may last, and Germany knows it. 
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Count Hertling expressed a platonic adherence to President 
Wilson’s four principles of peace, based on justice and the rights 
of nationalities. He then went on to defend the shameless German 
conquests in Russia as erusades to reseue peoples oppressed by 
the Anarchists, who were themselves assisted and paid by the 
Germans to destroy Russia. “We do not think of establishing 
ourselves, for instance, in Esthonia or Livonia, but we only desire 
after the war to live in good friendly relationship with the States 
arising there.” Peace would soon be made with Russia, and also 
with Rumania. As for Poland, Germany intended to make it inde- 
pendent, but its constitution was not yet settled. “In the regu- 
lation of the frontier question only what is indispensable on military 
grounds will be demanded on Germany’s part”; that is, she will 
annex as much of Poland as she pleases. The Chancellor declined to 
say anything about Alsace, which was “ a purely German question.” 
The Allies were fighting for territorial gains, and the responsibility for 
continuing the war lay with them. We can only wonder whether 
Count Hertling is fully conscious of his own hypocrisy. 











Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons on Wednesday exposed 
the hollowness of Count Hertling’s speech by comparing his pro- 
fessions with his practice. Taking the question of Belgium as a 
touchstone of German sincerity, Mr. Balfour pointed out that 
Count Hertling, in asking that Belgium should no longer be “a 
jumping-off place for enemy machinations,” not only made an 
untrue suggestion, but also implied that Germany would not repair 
the grievous wrong which she had done to Belgium by restoring her 
full independence. Count Hertling said that he was for “ essential 
justice,” and yet refused to consider the case of Alsace-Lorraine. 
He professed to abhor the bartering of provinces, and yet had 
promised Polish Cholm to the Ukraine. He was nominally in 
favour of considering the interests of populations, and yet wanted 
to restore Armenia, Palestine, and Mesopotamia to the alien Turkish 
rule. Count Hertling’s masters were invading Russia in the name 
of humanity, but set humanity at defiance in their treatment of 
Belgium. Count Hertling’s criticisms of the British Empire left 
us unmoved. “We are ready to stand our trial at the bar of 
history.” Mr. Balfour added that to begin negotiations before it 
was certain that they could be carried to a successful issue would be 
to commit the greatest crime against the future peace of the world. 


Baron Sonnino, the Italian Foreign Minister, made an important 
speech in the Chamber on Saturday last in reply to Count Hertling 
and Count Czernin. He disavowed Imperialist aims, and declared 
that Italy’s ‘demands as regards Austria-Hungary correspond to 
ethnical conceptions and to legitimate safety on land and sea.” 
Italy wanted to reunite with her the Italian people of the Trentino 
and Trieste, and to obtain a secure military frontier as a guarantee 
of liberty and peace. In the Eastern Mediterranean Italy aimed at 
maintaining an equilibrium of strength; it would be bad for the 
world if one or two States had a great preponderance everywhere. 
Italy would readily recognize the independence of Albania, but 
the future of that country was a vital question for Italy, as it affected 
the settlement of the Adriatic. Albania must be freed from foreign 
intrigue. The first need at present, Baron Sonnino concluded, was 
to obtain greater unity of effort both among the Allies and among 
all parties in Italy. Signor Orlando, who also spoke, sharply 
rebuked the anti-war Socialists for doing nothing to promote the 
triumph of the ideals which they professed to share. The Chamber 
expressed its confidence in the Ministry by 340 votes to 44. 


Another uneventful week has passed on the Western Front. 
In one successful trench raid on the French front south of Laon 
American volunteers are reported to have played a useful part. 
While the troops are apparently inactive, the airmen show ever- 
increasing energy. The Air Ministry states that between February 
Ist and 22nd on the Western Front the Royal Flying Corps destroyed 
seventy-five enemy aircraft, while six others were shot down from 
the ground ; our losses were twenty-eight. On the Italian Front 
we have destroyed fifty-eight enemy machines, losing eight of our 
own. Tréves was again bombed on Tuesday night ; the gasworks 
and railway station were repeatedly hit. The Italian airmen have 
begun to attack towns far behind the enemy’s lines. Last week 
they dropped bombs on Innsbriick, and on Tuesday they made a 
raid on Bozen. 


General Allenby continued his advance through the rough 
Judeean hills east of Jerusalem and occupied the village of Jericho 
on Thursday week. The London Territorials had two days of hard 
fighting among the rocky defiles before the Australian and New 
Zealand mounted troops could descend to the plain by the Jordan 
and drive the enemy across the river. The Turks have retreated 
northward up the Jordan Valley to the line of the Wadi el Auja, six 
miles from Jericho. They hold the bridgehead to the east of the 
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village, protecting the road across the Jordan to the Hedjaz Rai) 
way, twenty-two miles away. Our patrols, however, were a 
Tuesday operating east of the river near the Dead Sea. Meanwhile 
the Hedjaz Arabs and our airmen are continually harassing the 
Turks along the railway, which is the enemy’s main route of suppl 
from Damascus for his forces in the Hauran and his belenguaaed 
garrison in Medina. Jerusalem is now secure against attack from 
the east. In Mesopotamia on February 20th General Marshall 
made a further advance of fourteen miles up the Euphrates, to 
within ten miles of Hit. 


An enemy raider, the ‘ Wolf,’ returned to Kiel last Sunday after 
fifteen months’ cruise in the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans 
bringing four hundred prisoners and a cargo of booty. She is 
presumed by the Admiralty to have sunk five British steamers, ong 
Japanese steamer, and four sailing vessels, which have long been 
posted as missing. One British steamer, the ‘Turritella,’ was 
captured by the ‘ Wolf’ a year ago and fitted as a mine-layers sho 
was caught by a British warship in the Gulf of Aden and sunk by 
her prize crew. A Spanish collier, the ‘Igotz Mendi,’ which was 
captured last summer by the ‘Wolf’ and used as an auxiliary, 
tried to follow the ‘ Wolf’ home, but ran ashore off the Skaw on 
Monday night. The German prize crew has been interned in Den. 
mark, and the prisoners, mostly British, have been set free. 





Our losses of merchantmen by mine or torpedo were again very 
serious last week. Fourteen large vessels over 1,600 tons and three 
smaller vessels were sunk, as compared with ten large and three 
small vessels in the previous weck. We also lost seven fishing-boats, 
at a time when the fisheries are of greater importance than ever, 
in view of the scarcity of meat. On Tuesday night in the Bristo| 
Channel an enemy submarine torpedoed and sank without warning 
the hospital ship ‘ Glenart Castle.’ The fate of most of the nurses, 
doctors, and crew is as yet uncertain. Hospital ships are immune 
from attack under international Conventions ; Germany also 
definitely promised last year to respect hospital ships outside the 
North Sea and the English Channel. Nevertheless, the ‘ Glenart 
Castle ’ has been sunk, like the hospital ship ‘ Rewa’ on January 
4th last, in the Bristol Channel, and another German pledge has 
been twice violated. Those who clamour for peace by negotiation 
should ask themselves how the German Government, who will 
not observe their own undertaking not to torpedo hospital ships 
in a certain zone, can be trusted to keep any sort of treaty until 
they are convinced that bad faith does not pay. 


Mr. Barnes, speaking in the House on Tuesday with regard to the 
bonus to munition workers, liberated his soul as a real working man 
speaking to his comrades. He said that, whether the bonus cost 
fourteen or forty millions, it would be only a fraction of the cost of 
the decline in production due to the industrial unrest which was 
now subsiding. The shipyards in January had turned out less than 
half as many ships as they were expected to complete. February 
would be no better, and America was failing us, as far as ships were 
concerned. He therefore urged his fellow-workmen, “ in justice to 
their mates in the trenches and in justice to this old country, which 
with all its faults had always stood in the forefront of freedom in 
times gone by,” to put their backs into their work and turn out 
more ships. Instead of talking about “ philosophical affairs, Bol- 
shevism and Syndicalism, and various other things all very interesting 
in their way,” they would, if they knew the situation, see that “ the 
first duty of every man who loves his country is to work as hard as 
he can to turn out as much as he can.” If Mr. Barnes would continue 
to speak in this fashion, he would gain the full support not only of 
the British working classes, who are patriots at heart, but of other 
classes who sympathize cordially with Labour, but are repelled by 
the cold formalism of the middle-class internationalists who too 
often presume to speak in Labour’s name. 


There are, we know, several Labour leaders besides Mr. Barnes 
who thoroughly understand that the tepid creed of internationalism 
and its various cognate sets of principles have no attraction for 
the British working man. Those leaders recognize that the working 
man is a man of very human passions who, though he may forgive 
his enemies, will not easily forget their enmity. The furious 
resentment against the Germans goes deeper among working men 
than is commonly supposed, and is certainly much more general than 
one would gather from the abstract and detached resolutions which 
are passed in the name of Labour at various meetings. If we were 
to hazard a guess, we would say that the lower middle classes were 
much more likely than the working men to accept an inconclusive 
peace. If the working men’s genuine feeling for their country, 
such as Mr. Barnes expressed with a really Shakespearean fervout 
in the House of Commons, is not taken sufficiently into account, 
it is probable that the philosophical leaders of the Labour movemont 
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will soon find the fissiparous tendencies within the Party too strong 


for them. 


The indignant determination of the seamen under the leadership 
of Mr. Havelock Wilson, for instance, to have nothing to do with 
German ships in future, to refuse to unload German cargoes or to 
carry German passengers, is a very significant thing. Theoretically 
jt is impossible to approve of a censorship, for such it would be, 
privately set up by one class within the kingdom ; but the motives 
behind this determination are perfectly sound and intelligible and 
worthy of sympathy. Moreover, if the British seamen hold 
together, they will have the power to do exactly what they say. 
Nobody can prevent them. It would be well for those leaders who 
think like Mr. Barnes (for, as we have said, there are several of 
them) to get together and guide the destinies of the Labour Party 
jn such a way as not to exclude the sympathy of other classes, 


Other classes, we repeat, are genuinely anxious to help on the 
Labour movement if only they are not wilfully estranged from it. 
There never was such an opportunity for Labour. If an honest and 
frankly confessed love of country is joined to a desire to make 
industrial life worthy of the country we all want Britain to be, the 
demand will be irresistible. The motto for Labour should be 
“Unrestricted output and unrestricted wages.” If British Labour 
produced all it could, even the appalling Debt which faces us could 
be wiped out within a few years. As for the rest, it would not be 
merely a question of employers being “ grateful ’’ enough to pay 
the higher wages ; it would, of course, be to their advantage to do 
s0, They would pay themselves in paying their workmen. 


A letter published in the Times, setting forth an Australian 
engineer's experience of the discipline directed by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers towards the maintenance of the “ ca’ canny ” 
principle, is of sufficient interest to warrant a brief summary. 
(1) While he, a trained engineer, was paid about £3 10s. per week 
at Vickers’,men who had never seen a tool before the war were 
drawing from £7 to £8, in i916, as members of the A.S.E. (2) At 
Woolwich Arsenal he found that double pay was drawn on Sunday 
by men who systematically made it a day of rest, “ never lifting a 
hammer.” (3) Men sent to the butts to test gun-carriages were 
expected to stay away till 5.30, even if their work happened 
to be finished by 9.30 a.m. They were even paid an extra hour— 
for no extra work—because they had not returned to the Arsenal 
by 12.30, in time for the dinner-hour. (4) While he was looking 
after plant used by women workers, he could easily have kept 
twenty-five machines in order. The A.S.E. refused to let him 
take care of more than five. This meant that in ordinary circum- 
stances he did akout ten minutes’ work for each hour's pay. 
(5) If the fitter for one five-group of machines happened to be out, 
the five machines had to stand idle till their allotted mechanic 
returned, although the Australian was ready end able to set them 
going. These conditions of labour go a long way to explain why the 
war is costing well over six millions per day. 

Mr. Bonar Law, replying in the House on Wednesday to Mr. 
Samuel’s complaint that the Government estimates of shipbuilding 
had been far too rose-coloured, admitted that the output for January 
and February had been very disappointing, owing to labour unrest, 
and also through the diversion of men to repairing work. The 
Government had decided “‘ to let the people of the country, and 
particularly the men in the shipyards, know the real position, and 
how serious that position is.” The Allies had hitherto objected 
to the publication of the losses in tonnage. But the Government 
would somehow “ bring home to the men in the shipyards that what 
they are doing now, and will be doing in the next few months, is as 
Vital as what is being done in the lines at the front.” Wo share 
Mr. Bonar Law’s confident belief that the shipyard workers will 
do their best when they realize how much depends upon their 
industry and skill. It is a pity that the true state of the case was 
hot sooner made known to the people. 


Major Baird in the House of Commons on Thursday week ex- 
Plained the first Estimates presented by the new Air Ministry. He 
said that the work of the Air Force must not be judged solely by 
the number of enemy machines brought down, though in the month 
of September last one hundred and thirty-nine German aeroplanes 
Were destroyed by our airmen, while thirteen were shot down. He 
illustrated the value of the patient airmen acting as artillery 
observers by stating that in a single day on the Western Front one 
hundred and twenty-seven hostile batteries were put out of action, 
twenty-eight gunpits were destroyed, eighty more were silenced, 
and sixty ammunition dumps were blown up, entirely by means of 
the boys up aloft in aeroplanes, The airmen also took hundreds of 





photographs of the enemy’s field-works every day, dropped bombs 
by day and night on his lines and billets, and descended close to 
the ground to fire on his troops with machine-guns. The transfer 
of the Royal Naval Air Service and the Royal Flying Corps had 
taken place gradually. The Admiralty and War Office asked for 
such aircraft as they needed, and held a weekly council with the 
Air Ministry to discuss and settle differences of view. When the 
Air Council recommended bombing raids to the War Cabinet, it 
advised as to whether the Navy or the Army should undertake 
the operations. 





On Monday the inhabitants of London and of the six counties of 
Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex were 
put on rations of meat, butter, and margarine. The ration-cards 
had not all been distributed, but the public accepted the new 
situation philosophically. One unexpected result of rationing was 
to reveal large supplies of meat which no one could or would buy. 
Most of the people who have to eat their midday meals in restau- 
rants abjured meat, partly in the interests of their families at home, 
and partly to save themselves the trouble of carrying coupons to 
exchange for meat dishes. At two well-known restaurants not one 
customer in five ordered meat. The wholesale meat trade has 
rearranged its methods of distribution, but the retail butchers, on 
whom the chief burden will fall, have not yet grappled with the 
task of dividing carcases of beef and mutton into the minute portions 
which will now be required. 


Lord Rhondda and Mr. Clynes have issued statements to the 
men at the front assuring them that there is no shortage of food 
at home, but only great inconvenience in procuring it. Official 
statements of this kind cannot have been made without some 
good reason. That reason must be that men at the front have 
been distressed by stories from home about the sufferings of their 
families. It was this kind of story which largely undermined tho 
discipline of some of the Italian regiments. If people at home 
would recognize how close are the interactions between their own 
gossip and grievances and those of the men at the front, they would 
feel more keenly how weighty is the debt laid upon them to keep 
within the truth. What Lord Rhondda and Mr. Clynes have said 
is of course absolutely true. Now that rationing has been extended 
to several fresh articles and a subsidized loaf can be bought, there 
is no reason whatever for saying that one class here is feeding well 
at the expense of another. 





An officer at the front writes to us about the talk among his 
men: “ The great grievance is in regard to food at home ; women 
write pitcous tales about the shortage of this and that and the men 
very naturally say: ‘If there is a shortage, why doesn’t the 
Government put the country on compulsory rations all round ?’” 
What this officer does to correct misapprehension is to engage his 
men in what are known as “ War Talks,” explaining to them the 
objects of strategy, the meaning of political movements, and the 
difficulties of administration at home. He finds the men extra- 
ordinarily responsive, and attributes by far the greater part of 
their discontents to want of knowledge or to actually misleading 
information from home. If whining letters were written to soldiers 
at the front by educated people at home, the offence would be 
unforgivable. But of course such letters chiefly come from ignorant 
people who do not understand the mischief they may be doing. 
Here is an opportunity for the clergy and others to explain the 
matter to them. For the much-enduring soldier at the front to 
be upset by the trifling discomforts of those at home—most of them 
very well paid—is truly “ the limit.” 


Mr. Bonar Law spoke in London on Tuesday on behalf of the 
proposal to raise £100,000,000 in War Bonds during the “ Business 
Men’s Week,” beginning on Monday next. He explained that he 
had not tried to raise another great loan last autumn, before the 
subscribers to the January loan had repaid their bankers, lest the 
new loan should yield less than the last, and thus suggest to foreigners 
that we were weakening. He had therefore tried the plan of a 
continuous loan, and people by lending to the State day by day and 
week by week as much as they could afford had already subscribed 
in National War Bonds more new money than was raised by the 
Four and a Half per Cent. Loan. We need to convert this unheroic 
but invaluable practice into a habit, and to do that the public 
memory must be continually jogged. Mr. Bonar Law’s admirable 
speech served its purpose well. He would not prophesy smooth 
things about the war. “The war is obviously not going to end 
soon.” ‘ We have a rugged path before us.” But he trusted in 
the British people. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed trom 5} percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A MORAL TEST. 


i ie seems possible—some people may think it probable, 

while others may think it even certain—that the people 
of this country are shortly to be brought to a severe moral 
test. It may be that within a very few weeks they will have 
to take a decision which will prove whether they are men 
and women of principle or men and women guided by base 
expediency. A careful examination of the phase which the 
war has reached suggests that Germany is likely, or certain, 
as the case may be, to make us an offer which will be extremely 
attractive in form. The question for us to decide, if this 
should happen, will be whether the attractive form covers 
what will be in intention and substance a degrading and 
disastrous proposal. 

In order to appreciate the probability of this coming to 
pass, it is necessary to look at the situation through German 
eyes. The Germans, as we all know, have Russia at their 
mercy ; their knees are upon her chest. If within the next 
few weeks Germany can establish herself firmly enough in 
Russia, she will justly feel that the whole Eastern world, 
stretching from the Baltic as far as India and the shores of 
the Pacific, is open to her operations. Hitherto through 
force of circumstances, if for no other reason, she has cultivated 
land routes rather than sea routes, and in the immediate 
prospect vast new land routes, extending into the dim Eastern 
“back of beyond,” spread out before her gaze. The Baltic, 
as she hopes, will be a German sea. Sweden, it is true—not 
to mention others—has her place, her rights, and her privileges 
in that sea; but Germany, in the frenzy of reckoning up her 
new gains, is not likely to be much troubled by the thought 
that Sweden may exchange the old animosity against Russia 
for a new animosity against Germany. Very likely Germany 
is quite content that Sweden should hate as long as she fears. 
In the South of Russia Germany beholds a wonderful granary, 
even though, as we believe, that granary is not at all well 
stocked at the moment. She sees her way open to the Black 
Sea, and beholds new routes stretching away on the other 
side into Asia. What Japan may think of all this prospect 
it is still impossible to say. It has been generally conjectured 
that Japan would not have remained unconcerned if Russia, 
while she was still under the Tsar, had withdrawn from 
the Alliance. It is safe, therefore, to assume that 
Japan cannot take a dispassionate view of the prospective 
stretching out of German power into the East. But this is 
a matter which need only be mentioned in passing. The 
real point to bear in mind is that if Germany is to make 
her control eastwards firm, harsh, and profitable in her 
accustomed triple manner, she will have taken on as much 
as she can possibly manage without looking westwards. 
She knows that the strength and moral of her armies are not 
what they were; her economic exhaustion is great, even 
though it does not entirely prohibit extra-Oriental ambitions ; 
and she must be telling herself that it is definitely impossible 
for her to advance to Paris or take any coast towns 
in Northern France. When we talk of Germany as the 
greatest of military Powers, we too often forget that she 
is also a very great commercial Power. She is, in fact, 
predominantly a commercial Power, for she could not be a 
great military Power if she were not. The two conditions 
are interdependent. Now in these circumstances what is 
Germany likely to do? In order to make good her new 
possessions she will undoubtedly want to save as many of 
her economic resources as she can, and to save them as quickly 
as possible. Among her economic resources human beings 
have to be ranked very high, if not indeed in the first place. 
She will not want to throw away a single man as cannon-fodder 
whom she can save to reconstruct the new Empire ofthe 
German nation. 

We hear much of a coming German offensive, and it is of 
course possible that the military leaders of Germany really 
believe that they can end the war this spring by depriving 
the British people of all hope of fighting till the American 
Army is ready. All we have to say to that is that our men, 
whose training and spirit were never higher than they are 
to-day, would like nothing better than that the Germans 
should try to break through. If the Germans try, a decision 
may well come in that way, but not in the sense that the 
German military experts imagine. The German Staff must 


have bitter memories of the prolonged assault of Verdun. 
If the German Army should undertake a new offensive com- 
parable with the Verdun assault, it would almost certainly 





ara, 
leave it with more bitter memories still. On the whole 
is inclined to believe that the German Staff are thoroughit 
alive to these considerations, and that, provided Germany pa | 
firmly hold her Russian conquests, she will earnestly desing 
a speedy general peace. In what manner would the offer of 
a general peace be made? The German rulers, on this occasion 
and for this purpose, would probably not be restrained from 
making the offer enticing by any fear of appearing to their 
own people to have failed or to he leading Germany on to 
humiliation, They would be able to point to the vast succegges 
in the East to silence such criticism. We think it likely 
enough, then, that Germany before long will tell us that 
as a Christian nation, inspired by the highest ideals of humanit 
and by the desire to clasp once again in friendship the hands of 
other people (or in any other phrases in the same sense that 
the Kaiser may happen to invent), she is quite Teady to 
evacuate Belgium and Serbia and Northern France. She 
may even promise to engage heartily in the work of restoring 
Belgium and Serbia—though no doubt she would try to 
introduce financial ambiguities which she would be able to 
interpret at home as proof that the Allies were really paying 
the bill for having forced Germany into her “ heroic war of 
defence.” It is even possible that Germany would think 
it worth while to discuss in an apparently friendly and yielding 
spirit the question of Alsace-Lorraine. That she has any real 
intention at present of yielding the rich mineral districts of 
the French lost provinces, since she regards these as essential 
to her military plans, we do not for a moment suppose, 
Nevertheless, it may be imagined that her desire for peace 
will be so strong that she will not think it advisable to put 
any unnecessary hindrances in her own way. 

The question now arises what the answer of the Allies 
ought to be if Germany should make such an offer as this, 
It can hardly be doubted that one of the first impulses of a 
war-weary world, sickened with slaughter, would be to jump 
at a proposal that seemed to provide justice for Belgium and 
Serbia, and gave the Western people an opportunity of what 
might be represented as peace with honour. Many argu- 
ments might be summoned to reinforce this primary impulse, 
and if the circumstances should ever arise there can be no 
doubt that they will be summoned. It would be said, for 
instance, that Russia had chosen to commit suicide, and could 
not expect any protests on her behalf. What Russia has done 
in having sacrificed, in a madness of devotion to empty and 
futile phrases, the greatest of all causes for which human 
beings ever fought, will indeed live in the memory, and may 
seem to relieve people honourably of all responsibility. Again, 
it may be said that it would be definitely wrong to go on 
fighting to support the Bolshevik creed, which is after all a 
creed of anarchy, against the German capacity for creating 
order, however harsh that order may be. Already there are 
signs that German statesman are trying to convince the 
world that they are the apostles of discipline and of a quiet 
life as contrasted with the wild disorder and tumult of the 
Bolshevik régime. In our opinion, however, if the situation 
which we are imagining comes, it will be necessary to sweep 
aside all these arguments as false. If the war is a war of 
principles, it will remain every bit as much a war of principles 
after the Germans have made such an offer. We have talked 
for over three and a half years about destroying German 
militarism, and the hideous atmosphere of insincerity, wrang- 
ling, and rapacious dishonesty which militarism imposes upov 
the world. Are we to yield to that system because Russia has 
committed suicide ¢? Are we to tell ourselves that the German 
principle has become a whit less dangerous now than it wat 
three and a half years ago? Surely it will be obvious that if 
Germany gets peace when she wants it and as she wants it, 
militarism will be enthroned. Once more German rulen 
will be able to tell the German people that it has paid to make 
war. An endless vista of wars will open out because the 
sources of fresh inevitable wars will always be there. It 
may be said that, by advising people in advance to reject 
what may be represented as a reasonable basis of peace, We 
are trying to lead them into a waste and barren place from 
which there is no visible means of escape. The answer t0 
that may seem a rough-and-ready one—it has to be admitted 
that no perfectly plain pathway lies before the Allies—but 
it is nevertheless an answer that provides all the necessary 
guidance for the future. That answer is that Germany must 
not be allowed to break off the war while she believes or § 
able to say that it has paid her to make war. If such a thing 
should happen, the German principle would have triumphed 
over the principle of the Allies. ‘ 

If we declare that our principles have not become dimmer 
than they were at the beginning, and that our devotion 
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them is as deep as it was then, we may suffer adversity, 
but we cannot suffer humiliation. Any failure on our part 
will be a failure of the civil population, not of the soldiers. 
The vicissitudes of this war are swift, and history has shown 
again and again that the tenacious nation was much nearer 
success towards the end of a war than it had ever supposed. 
In spite of the grandiosity of her conquests in Russia, 
Germany knows perfectly well that she has not found there 
all things necessary for her economic recuperation. She is 
regarded as the enemy of the human race by nations all over 
the world. Our Allies, declared or implicit, are almost past 
numbering. The nations which loathe and despise, and 
mean to end, the German militarist system of life have the 
command of the sea, and above all they have right on their 
side. Yet it is upon this union of nations which know that 
their cause is true that Germany is ultimately dependent 
for articles without which she cannot continue her 
industries. 

But quite apart from that, our military position is much 
better than some persons, in an excess of disgust at events 
in Russia, allow themselves to remember. Take as a single 
instance the extraordinary progress which is being made 
by the Allied airmen. It would not be wise to speculate 
too much upon what has been accomplished during the last 
three weeks, but if our successes continue in arithmetical 
progression, the time will be measurably near when Germany 
will be deprived of her eyes. If none of her aeroplanes can 
rise from the ground, her guns will have no targets to fire 
at. The German guns will loose off their ammunition into 
the void, while our own artillery will be firing with all its 
old precision and effect. This is only an example. Many 
other reasons for having a good heart might be quoted. The 
nation, in spite of all the silly talk about our war aims not 
having been stated, is more united now as to the minimum 
principles for which we have to fight than at any moment 
during the war. In spite, again, of most of the talk about 
revolution, the mind and spirit of the working men are 
absolutely sound. The shortage of food may become some- 
thing worse than an inconvenience—it may approach the 
border-lines of want. But are people so mean-spirited as 
not to endure for the noblest of popular causes what hundreds 
of hunger-strikers are willing to undergo for some small 
point of fanaticism or through some personal grievance of 
no general importance? We cannot believe it. We feel 
certain that if the Germans offer an illusory peace, that 
offer will be recognized for what it is, and will be refused. 
In this matter we can count upon the great people of the 
United States, who are fighting for a principle, and absolutely 
for nothing else. Whatever suffering there may be, it cannot 
last indefinitely. Right will certainly triumph, and when 
that glorious day comes we shall recognize that what was 
grievous to endure is sweet to remember. 








AN INSULT TO ULSTER. 


T is satisfactory news that the Government have at last 
taken decided action in County Clare. If the first duty 
of a Government is to govern, this action was long overdue. 
it isnot known what is happening in County Clare now, and we 
shall not attempt to guess. From many parts of Ireland came 
reports of unrestrained lawlessness. arms were comman- 
deered in the name of the “ Irish Republic ” while the police 
looked on and did nothing. Raids for the purpose of seizing 
arms for the Sinn Fein rebels were frequent. In County 
Dublin an aerodrome was invaded and maps and documents 
were carried off. Cattle-driving had become a more common 
political sport than perhaps ever before. In one instance 
some men who had been arrested for cattle-driving calmly 
walked out of Court during their trial, and the police appar- 
ently did nothing to rearrest them. In wearing uniform and 
carrying arms the rebel volunteers daily broke the law. Even 
when men were condemned to punishment for such crimes, 
they soon found themselves at liberty again by going on 
hunger-strike. A man who starved himself for a few days 
automatically found himself among his friends again with a 
halo of martyrdom and heroism surmounting his volunteer cap. 
Thus rebellion was being popularized, and one wondered 
whether those responsible for the government of Ireland had 
not decided to reproduce the episode of Henry VIII. and the 
Farl of Kildare and say, in answer to the argument that “ all 
freland cannot rule Sinn Fein ”’—“ Then let Sinn Fein rule 
all Treland.” 
It is with such scandalous events as those described above 
for a background that some of those politicians who are 
regularly hostile to Ulster have taken the opportunity to 





launch a new attack against the Ulster Unionists— 
against the very men who through thick and thin in 
this war have done their duty manfully as loyal sons of the 
British Empire. If persons who believe vaguely that there 
is some justice in these attacks could only read the reputable 
newspapers of North-East Ulster, they would see how grossly 
unfair and untruthful these attacks are. North-East Ulster— 
the homogeneous area of Unionism and Protestantism—is 
being represented as more rebellious than the rebels. It is 
being charged with standing in the way of a settlement that 
is essential to the welfare of the whole Empire. If those 
English people who are being misled will read some of the 





‘newspapers of these “rebels,” they will find there to their 


astonishment nothing but earnest and temperate arguments 
about what these Ulstermen conceive to be their duty. It 
is a falsehood to say that North-East Ulster has ever “ vetoed ” 
Home Rule. She has acted literally and honestly on the 
principle of self-determination in making her demand for 
Exclusion. She has never attempted to prohibit Home Rule 
for those who want it. All she has said is: “ If the principle 
of self-determination is to apply to the twenty-six-county 
area, why should it not also apply to the six-county area ? ” 
We know perfectly well what reply will be made to this 
argument. It will be said that the partition of Ireland (which 
Exclusion of course involves) is an impossible policy, and 
that Unionists outside Ulster, as well as even a great many 
Ulster Unionists themselves, regard it as impossible. For our 
part, we cannot see any impossibility in it. The argument 
about impossibility was freely used in Virginia when the 
smaller section of the State known as West Virginia wished 
to be excluded. Lincoln recognized the rights of West Virginia, 
and ever since then Virginia has managed very well without 
West Virginia. Again, if partition is impossible for Ireland, 
why is partition for the United Kingdom not impossible ? 
Home Rule for Ireland is, of course, nothing else than a 
partition of the United Kingdom. 


But let it be assumed for the purpose of argument that par- 
tition really is an impossibility. Then surely we must reach 
the conclusion that, since it is impossible, the only alternative, 
if North-East Ulster should refuse to come into a scheme of 
Home Rule, would be the maintenance of the Union. The 
proof would indeed be clear and final that the Union after all 
must hold the field. No one pretends that the Union is a 
perfect instrument of government and satisfies everybody. 
Demonstrably it does not. But it can be said on behalf of the 
Union that it divides Ireland less than any other conceivable 
system of government. It is actually in existence, and in the 
past it has brought to Ireland the greatest amount of rest, 
security, and prosperity which she has ever known. We have 
written these words in defence of North-East Ulster simply 
because the Ulster Unionists are being grossly abused, and not 
because we wish to make any reference to the affairs of the 
Convention. If the Convention can produce a scheme that 
North-East Ulster feels herself able to accept, no one would be 
more unfeignedly pleased than we should be. We still hope 
that this miraculous thing will happen. It does not need to 
be pointed out how great a weight of anxiety would be re- 
moved from the shoulders of the whole Empire if there could 
be an Irish settlement. But when North-East Ulster is being 
attacked as a perverse and malignant community, and as the 
sole hindrance to an honourable settlement, it is impossible to 
be silent. If Ulster does not trust Nationalists and Sinn 
Feiners enough to put herself at their mercy, the reasons are 
surely plain enough. 

We have often remarked in the past than when a settlement 
on some self-governing lines was within sight in Ireland, 
objections were always raised at the last moment by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. We do not know, if another 
settlement came within view, what part the hierarchy would 
play ; stil!, we can judge from the past and we can guess. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, we suspect, always feels it neces- 
sary to join the popular movement till that movement looks 
dangerously like succeeding. But at the last moment it does 
not really want a rival power to itself in Ireland—for that is 
what a local Government would mean. If past experience 
should be repeated, let the British people be prepared against 
tolerating the scandal of placing on the shoulders of Ulster the 
responsibility that will iisen to others. Englishmen are 
accustomed to having this burden put upon their shoulders, 
but if they understand the truth they will not let it be borne 
by Ulster. The Daily News and other bitter enemies of Ulster 
should also take heed lest they goad Ulster into a disloyalty 
which she has never practised and will never wish to practise. 
You cannot for ever postpone the interests of loyalists to those 
of disloyalists. 
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SOCIALIST WAR AIMS. 


HE lengthy Memorandum on War Aims adopted by the 
Allied Labour and Socialist Conference held in London 
last week affords in the main gratifying evidence that all 
sections of the Allied peoples are more thoroughly united 
than ever in their determination to crush German militarism. 
It is true that the political parties represented at this Confer- 
ence are only small minorities of their respective nations, 
but it is important that even the minorities should put on 
record their approval of the aims which the majorities are 
bent on realizing. This is desirable also in view of the 
activity of groups of intriguers, consciously or unconsciously 
working in the interests of the enemy, among these small 
political parties. There is no real danger lest British or 
French working men should be induced by smooth-tongued 
Anarchists to grovel before the German Emperor, as the 
ignorant workmen of Russia have done. But it is just as well 
that the saner Socialists of Western Europe should have dis- 
sociated themselves once for all from the noxious conspiracies 
inspired from Berlin through Dutch, Danish, and Swedish 
channels in the name of a democratic peace. The French and 
Italian delegates, to their credit be it said, insisted on still 
more drastic war aims than were defined in the British Socialist 
statement of December last, which was a compromise between 
the views of the genuine Trade Unionist leaders and those of 
middle-class Pacificists like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Thus 
the Allied Socialists are all committed fully and finally to a 
programme of war aims which in essentials is identical with 
the declarations of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George. 
It is no longer open to the British Socialists to suggest that 
the Government’s “Imperialist”’ designs are delaying peace, 
because their programme is practically the same as the 
Government's programme. Their programme, too, according 
to Mr. Henderson himself, represents an “ irreducible mini- 
mum.” They cannot water it down or explain it away for the 
benefit of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s ‘“ German friends.” 
They are pledged morally to cease from petty criticism and 
co-operate with the majority of the nation in working for 
victory. 

Let us summarize the Socialist war aims to show how far- 
reaching they are, and how they imply in every sentence the 
complete destruction of the German military machine. The 
statement begins, of course, with a demand for a League of 
Nations, but proceeds to explain that such a League must be 
based on “ complete democratization in all countries,” “ the 
removal of all the arbitrary powers who until now have assumed 
the right of choosing between peace and war,” and “the 
maintenance or creation of Legislatures elected by or on 
behalf of the sovereign right of the people,” as well as the 
suppression of “secret diplomacy” such as autocrats and 
Bolsheviks and some Socialists delight in. In plain English, 
that means “ no peace with the Hohenzollerns.” After some 
vague phrases about Imperialist designs, obviously inserted 
to give the document a party flavour, we come to the “ solu- 
tions of particular problems.” First of all, “ the Conference 
emphatically insists that a foremost condition of peace must 
be” reparation by Germany for the wrong admittedly done 
to Belgium, payment by her for all the damage done, and the 
complete restoration of Belgium as an independent sovereign 
State. Next, we are told that “the problem of Alsace and 
Lorraine is not one of territorial adjustment but one of right,” 
that peace must “ make null and void the gains of a brutal 
conquest and of the violence committed against the people,” 
that France’s rights must be recognized, and that afterwards 
there should be a Referendum in the provinces to determine 
their future destiny. Of course this is a hesitating way of 
saying that France must regain her lost provinces, but it is 
much more definite than the original proposal of the British 
Socialists. The Conference then demands the evacuation 
of Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, and Albania, with redress 
or reparation for the violation of the rights of the Balkan 
peoples, and a reorganization of the Balkan States. The 
Conference warmly supports the claim of Italy to the Trentino 
and Trieste, and admits that “ arrangements may be necessary 
for securing the legitimate interests of the people of Italy 
in the adjacent seas ’’—that is, on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic—though it goes on to express a meaningless condem- 
nation of “ the aims of Italian Imperialism,” and a pious hope 
that the Italians and the Southern Slavs will deal fairly with 
one another. As for Eastern Europe, Poland “ must 


reconstituted in unity and independence with free access to 
the sea,” and any German annexation, open or disguised, in 
the Baltic Provinces would be “a flagrant and wholly inad- 
Palestine, Armenia, 


missible violation of international law.” 





————. 


Mesopotamia, and Arabia must be freed from Turkish rule 
As for Austria, the Conference, contrary to the firm demands 
of the patriotic Italian Socialist Union, “ does not Propose 
as a war aim the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary or its 
deprivation of economic ”—but not political—* access ty 
the sea.” However, this refusal is qualified and almogt 
reversed by the assertion that the Czecho-Slovaks and the 
Southern Slavs must be allowed their national independence 
if they want it, and must be “ free to substitute a free feder. 
ation of Danubian States for the Austro-Hungarian Empire,” 
so that the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary seems, after 
all, to be a Socialist war aim, in fact if not in words. The 
Conference declined to adopt the absurd British Socialist 
proposal to deprive Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Portugal of their tropical African colonies so as to spare 
Germany the humiliation of being the only loser, watering jt 
down into control by the League of Nations, “ while respecting 
national sovereignty.” The return of lost colonies, we are 
told, “ought not to be an obstacle to the making of peace,” 
but the communities in their neighbourhood are to be entitled 
to have their opinions considered when the question is dis. 
cussed, That is to say, Australia and New Zealand will have 
a voice in settling the future of Samoa and New Guinea, and 
South Africa in that of South-Western and East Africa. The 
Allied Socialists displayed a greater readiness than the British 
Socialists to look the facts in the face. The statement con- 
cludes with long and involved protests against an economic 
war after the war, subject to the vital proviso that each nation 
must first provide for its own needs out of its own foodstuffs 
and raw materials, and with a definite demand for compen- 
sation for wanton damage done by the enemy and for the 
punishment of the guilty officers. If this programme of war 
aims is realized, we shall have little to complain of, for it 
implies, as we have said, the complete destruction of German 
militarism. 

Of course the Socialists do not put it so bluntly as that, 
They are still to some extent dazzled by phrases, and still 
retain a lingering belief in the power of mere words to over- 
come Prussian machine-guns, though M. Lenin’s pitiful collapse 
must have undeceived nearly all of them by now. Therefore 
they cling to their old idea that if they could meet the German 
and Austrian Socialists at an International Conference, they 
could by sheer rhetoric convert Herr Scheidemann, the tame 
and submissive Prussian Socialist leader, into a veritable 
Danton who would proceed to organize a German Revolution 
and end the war. Germans unhappily have no sense of 
humour. If they had, we could imagine Herr Scheidemann, 
who has been employed throughout the war as a propagandist 
by the German Foreign Office, chuckling delightedly over the 
folly of his foreign Socialist brethren in casting him for a part 
that he could not and would not fill. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the Conference has appended conditions to this 
absurd proposal. The Allied Socialists do not now want to 
meet the enemy Socialists until Herr Scheidemann and his 
colleagues “ put in precise form by a public declaration their 
peace terms in conformity with the principles ‘ No annexations 
or punitive indemnities and the right of all peoples to self- 
determination,’ and show that they are working with all their 
power to obtain from their Governments the necessary 
guarantees to apply these principles honestly and unreservedly 
to all questions to be dealt with at any official Peace Con- 
ference.” If we know anything about Germany, we know 
that Herr Scheidemann is doing nothing of the sort, and that 
if he were to try he would meet with a blank refusal, as the 
German Government’s action in Russia is the very reverse 
of all that is implied in the formula which the Bolsheviks 
have made ridiculous. Thus, if we may construe the Confer- 
ence’s proposal literally, there is little reason to suppose that 
its conditions precedent to an International Conference 
can be fulfilled. The Socialist minority in Germany 
may form a powerful opposition when Germany is beaten, 
but the Socialist majority is hopelessly committed to 
the support of the autocracy, and will be discredited as a 
Socialist force. There is a further obstacle to any such Con- 
ference. The great American Federation of Labour through 
its veteran chief, Mr. Gompers, has flatly refused to have any 
dealings with the enemy. “ Either yousmash your autocracy, 
he said the other day, ‘“ or we will smash it for you. Get out 
of France, back from Belgium, back from Serbia, and back to 
Germany ; then you can talk peace.” The Socialist Con- 
ference, distressed at such plain speaking, has appointed 4 
deputation to cross the Atlantic and confer with Mr. Gompers 
in the hope of obtaining his support. But it is highly im- 
probable that the American Labour leader will change his 
mind, or that, if he did, the President would permit American 
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citizens to negotiate with the enemy, and thus infringe one of 
the President's most vital prerogatives. The vision of the 
Socialist minorities taking the direction of afiairs out of the 
hands of the national Governments representing the majorities 
of elected Parliaments, and bringing the war to a close, will 
doubtless fade away. It is both impracticable and undemo- 
cratic. But the Socialist statement on war aims remains as a 
definite and encouraging fact. It shows that, apart from 
small and negligible sections of faddists, the Allied nations are 
heartily agreed as to what they are fighting for, and convinced 
that they must fight on until they have humbled the Hohen- 
yollerns in the dust. That is the only plain meaning of the 
Socialist war aims, and of every other statement on war aims 
put forward on behalf of the Allies by far more responsible 
leaders. There is no need, then, to waste further time in 
talking about peace. We can only secure peace—a Socialist 
peace or an Allied peace, or anything but a German peace— 
through victory in the field, and it is essential that the whole 
energies of the Allied peoples should henceforth be corcen- 
trated on the great military task that lies before us. 





SOME WAR GAINS. 


VHE print of the essay entitled “ Some Gains of the War,” 
| which was read by Sir Walter Raleigh at a meeting 
of the Royal Colonial Institute on February 13th, is prefaced 
by the customary and formal warning that “the Institute 
as a body is not responsible either for the statements made or 
for the opinions expressed by Authors of Papers, &c.”’ There 
is hardly an opinion or a sentiment in this essay which the 
Royal Colonial Institute or any other public and responsible 
body would be likely to view with doubt, or decline to father. 
We have seen few papers, on any aspect of the war, which 
have combined in so notable a degree sound judgment, 
temperate views clearly and forcibly expressed, human 
sympathy, ardent patriotism, and absolute confidence in the 
issue of the war and the future of the nation. What Sir 
Walter Raleigh has to say, and it is all worth saying, is en- 
livened with epigram, and a dry humour which can be caustic 
as well as genial. 


We have heard much of late about Pacificism and the 
“Defeatists.” Before considering Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
review of our gains in the war, we may note what he has 
to say on these urgent topics of the hour :— 


“Thore is no escape for us by way of the Gospels. The Gospel 
precept to turn the other cheek to the aggressor was not addressed 
to a meeting of trustees. Christianity has never shirked war, or 
even much disliked it. Whore the whole soul is set on things 
unseen, wounds and death become of less account. And if the 
Christians have not helped us to avoid war, how should the pacificists 
be of use ? Those of them whom [| happen to have met have shown 
themselves, in the relations of civil life, to be irritable, self-willed, 
combative creatures, whero the average soldier is calm, unselfish, 
and placable. There is something incongruous and absurd in the 
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as deliberately in 1914 as in 1870, full of confidence that a 
successful war is good business. “ The essence of our cause, 
and its greatest strength, is that we are not fighting for 
profit. We are fighting for no privilege except the privilege 
of possessing our souls, of being ourselves—a privilege which 
we claim also for other weaker nations.” So ours are not 
material gains. The first of them is that we have found 
ourselves, We discovered, quite early in the war, the 
splendours of the youth of the Empire. “ It is worth knowing 
that we are not weaker than our fathers.” We have also 
found one another, and a new kindliness has grown up and 
a clearer understanding. “No Radical Member of Parliament 
will again, while any of us live, cast contempt on ‘ the carpet 
Captains of Mayfair.’ No idle Tory talker will again dare 
to say that the working men of England care nothing for their 
country. Even the manners of railway travel have improved.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh takes a genial view of the exactions 
of “ profiteers ” and munition workers, who “are endeavour- 
ing, incidentally, to better their own position.” Nor does 
he fear civil strife. In the Napoleonic Wars our naval 
mutineers at the Nore agreed that if the French Flect appeared 
during the mutiny the French Fleet should have their first 
attention. 

Another war gain is that we have now some understanding 
of the British Commonwealth of independent nations, so 
widely scattered over the world. “I can only hope that 
the Canadians and Anzacs think as well of us as we do of 
them. ... Iam told that a new kind of peerage, very haughty 
and very self-important, has arisen in South London. Its 
members are those householders who have been privileged 
to have Anzac soldiers billeted on them.” Such private 
ties “make the fine meshes of the web of Empire.” 


A further gift of the war is increased activity and alertness. 
We have lost our great national reputation for idleness. The 
Germans mistook the idleness of our athletes for softness. 
They were convinced of error “ when the bank-clerks of 
Manchester broke the Prussian Guard into fragments at 
Contalmaison.” But if as a nation we had too great love 
of leisure, the war has sent the idle classes “to the lathe 
and the plough; women are doing a hundred things that they 
never did before, and doing them well.” Our new industry 
and energy will endure beyond the war, no matter whether 
“we win through to real peace and real security, or aro 
thrown back on an armed peace and the duty of unbroken 
vigilance.” 

In his own peculiar province Sir Walter Raleigh finds the 
clearest gain of all, and one already certain—the establishment 
of the English language in a greater dominion than ever before, 
and in world-wide security. It was never endangered by 
German. “ You may roam the world over, and you will 
hear no pidgin German. . . . Armed ruffians cannot endear 
their language to those who have suffered from their violence.” 
It is a gain to the world that the position of the English 





pacifist of British descent. He has fighting in his blood, and when 
his ereed, or his nervous sensibility to physical horrors, denies him 
the use of fighting, his blood turns sour. He can argue, and object, 
and criticise, but he cannot lead. All that he can offer us in effect 
is eternal quarrels in place of occasional fights.” 


That we should have both the eternal quarrels and the occa- 
sional fights, under a League of Nations, is evidently Sir 
Walter's opinion. The League “ may do good,” but imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the facts shut out “ high hopes of it 
a3 4 full solution.” So much for the Pacificists—to whom 
President Wilson said, in effect : “ You want Peace and so do 
I; but I know how to get it and you don’t "—and for those 
who dream of the early dawn of a thousand years of peace 
maintained by a series of majority-verdicts among the nations. 
Here is Sir Walter Raleigh’s analysis of the “ Defeatists ” :— 
“The people who do the half-hearted and timid talking are 
either young egotists, who are angry at being deprived of their 
ae ease and independence; or elderly pensive gentlemen, in 
” lic offices and clubs, who are no longer fit for action, and being 
es action, fall into melancholy ; or feverish journalists, who 
reg on the proceeds of excitement, who feel the pulse and take 
® temperature of the war every morning, and then rush into the 
street to announce their fluttering hopes and fears; or cosmo- 


language, “ incomparably richer, more fluid, and more vital 
than the German language,” should be strengthened, and 
with it the scope and opportunities of English literatur» 
enlarged still further. “ Nothing has been done in German 
literature for which we have not a counterpart, done as well 
or better—except the work of Heine, and Heine was a Jew. 
His opinion of the Prussians was that they are a compost 
of beer, deceit, and sand.” Sir Walter Ra!eigh lately asked 
a good German scholar what is the German word for “ fair 
play.” He replied, as they do in Parliament, that he must 
have notice of that question. 


The war gain of English language and literature is doubly 
assured by the entry of America as a combatant. “ No 
nation, in the whole course of human history, has ever made 
a more splendid decision, or performed a more magnanimous 
act.” One result of that act, Sir Walter Raleigh believes, 
will be a closer approach of the speech usages of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations; another will be the end of an old 
family quarrel, not very profound or significant. 


In the quickening of the human conscience, as shown 





politan philoso hers, to whom the change from London to Berlin 
Sens nothing out a change in diet, and a pleasant addition to their 
he paunitics of hearing good music; or aliens in heart, to whom 
i istoric fame of England, * dear for her. reputation through | 
pe world,’ is less than nothing; or eager jokers, who are calm 
F confident enough themselves, but delight in startling and 
deer. others. ‘These are not the people of England ; they are 

© parasites of tho people of England. The people of England 
understand a fight.” 


: The gains of the war, which Sir Walter Raleigh enumerates 
nd appraises, are not gains of territory, or prisoners, or booty, 


in our tender care of the wounded and the maimed, lies the 
greatest gain of the war and the greatest advance made in 
restraint of war :— 

“If the nations come to recognise that their first duty, and their 
first responsibility, is to those who give so much in their service, 
that recognition will of itself do more than can be done by any 
conclave of statesmen to discourage war. . If war, in process 
of time, shall be abolished, or, failing that, shall be governed by the 
codes of humanity and chivalry, like a decent tournament, then the 
one sacrificial figure which will everywhere be honoured for the 
change will be the figure not of a priest or a politician, but of a 





°F indemnities—not such spoils as Germany set out to grasp, 


hospital nurse.” 
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IN THE ORDERLIES’ MESS. 
“ NY complaints?” Regularly at dinner time the Orderly 
Officer materializes for a fraction of a second in the men’s 
mess, and having uttered this challenge, vanishes, wafted on his way 
by the unvarying “ No, Sir!” of the senior corporal. 

The question and its answer are an Army ritual. They stand for 
jealously guarded rights : the right of the common soldier to gain a 
hearing with his superiors, and the right of his superiors to make 
sure that the common soldier is being treated as those superiors 
would wish him to be treated. The formula, though observed in the 
orderlies’ mess of the hospital where I work, is devoid of the signifi- 
cance which it may possess elsewhere. For all that, I should be sorry 
to see it lapse. It is part of a procedure whose soundness is beyond 
dispute. But, whatever may be the case in other quarters, the “ No, 
Sir !” is, with us, sincere. And if you peeped into our messroom hut 
at mealtime you would perceive the reason. No one, not an 
incurable sybarite, could find aught here to complain of. 

When I reflect that we are on Army rations, and that in some 
camps the troops on those rations not only suffer from bad cooking 
but actually allege that they have too little to eat, I despair of mas- 
culine honesty and intelligence. It seems incredible that anywhere 
the regimen can be so ill-managed, or the soldier so flagrantly robbed, 
that the bill-of-fare settled by the authorities should be made to 
appear insufficient or be inedible. Our messing arrangements 
happen to be in particularly careful hands. I should be ungrateful 
if I did not acknowledge that, like the rest of the population of the 
great war hospital, the orderlies are “ looked after ” with punctilious 
consideration : 
and when all is said and done, there is nothing to prevent the com- 
missariat from being as well and wisely conducted in every unit 
everywhere. Yet men who come to us from other centres one and 
all declare, when they have banqueted at our board, that they never 
met anything like it—the goodness of the “ grub ” and the seemliness 
with which it is servéd. 

Before I enlisted I had heard such harrowing stories about the 
roughness of life in khaki that the victualling was from the first a 
pleasant surprise ; it would never have occurred to me to uplift my 
voice in “any complaints.” There was always enough to eat. 
Beyond this point there seemed to be nothing more to be said. That 
we should have to scramble for our meat, potatoes, and duff, and 
discuss the same off tin plates, was rather amusing than otherwise. 
True, one’s appetite for an evening off, and French kickshaws at a 
restaurant with white napery and a glass of wine, was sharpened by 
the contrast ; but that was in a manner something to be thankful 
for: these mild adventures added a spice to the novelty of one’s 
existence. Nevertheless, looking back, I am conscious that our 
mess is better than it was in the spring of 1915 when I joined. The 
improvement is so marked that, were we suddenly switched back 
to the conditions then prevailing, the Orderly Officer, when he 
entered on his rounds, might hear a peevish “ Yes, Sir !” detaining 
him in reply to his usual query. For now we have been taught how 
good Army fare can be. In those days we did not know. 

Thereby hangs a tale. It is the tale of a woman who poked her 
nose in where she was not wanted—and on whose head a hundred 
and fifty men should shower blessings for her inquisitiveness. 

It must be understood that the orderlies’ mess is separate from 
the rest of the hospital. It has no connexion with the kitchens in 
which the patients’ food is prepared, nor with the messes of the 
female staff. It has its own supplies, its own cooks, its own Mess 
Committee. At the time of which I write, the cookhouse staff in our 
mess were men—chosen on an ancient principle. That principle, 
which has obtained immemorially in institutions where the masculine 
intellect rules—in the Army, on board ship, in mining communities, 
exploring expeditions, and the like—is that the wight who is a failure 
at all other jobs may as well be put to the one on which the entire 
health and happiness of the company depend : namely, the cooking. 
The principle has its disadvantages, as I had already observed long 
before the war. I have voyaged on cargo steamers, and known, 
when I encountered the most slovenly and least intelligent vagabond 
in the crew, that I was safe to assume him to be the culinary artist 
from the galley. In the orderlies’ mess the organization was never, 


of course, so inept. The various cooks who rather rapidly succeeded | 


each other (the cause of the changes in the succession was compre- 
hended by the Sergeant-Major alone ; but I think he had very good 
reasons, if not for making the appointments, at any rate for can- 
celling them) were all straightforward enough, if not as creatively 
inspired as one could wish. Stew was their standard achievement, 


and—given the ingredients—he must be a bungler indeed who could 
fail with stew. The only objection to stew is that it is apt to cease 
to be an engaging idea when it recurs seven times a week: a dis- 
sovery which millions of good Europeans have made as one result of 


but this—though praiseworthy—is only proper ; | 


the Great War. The alternative to stew—and in the minds of the 
cooks aforesaid there is only one alternative—is roast. Roast beef. 
roast mutton ; stew, of either or both: these are the three possibif. 
ties, the sole possibilities. And these our cooks accomplished, in 
their fashion: not very well, but not very ill. As I have said, I never 
saw anything to cavil at, in regard to our food. 

In the way it was “ put on” there was perhaps an Opening for 
the animadversions of the hypercritical. The mess corporal, who at 
that era was chosen on grounds not unsimilar to those which 
governed the choice of the cook, dumped upon his counter at the 
end of the messroom the large tin receptacle—resembling a baby's 
bath—which contained the stew (or the dishes bearing the Toasta, ag 
the case may be), and left it to the hungry rabble to help themselyex 
as best they could. This you may be sure they did, and our spirit 
of fairness was such that I am certain no one was deprived of his 
share by another’s selfishness. Still—it was a tussle. The stew wag 
mobbed by persons armed with spoons and enamelled soup-plates: 
the skirmish to dip into the appetizing mess was so confusing that 
you sometimes hardly knew what lucky morsel you had scooped 
until you had elbowed forth and could examine at leisure your plate’s 
contents. The attack upon a joint was even more vigorous, The 
joint could not be said to be carved ; it was rent asunder by sever) 
individuals’ knives and forks hacking into it simultaneonsly—with 
awkward effects in the matter of juices. 

All this was not only indecorous but wasteful. Even when a mess 
corporal who in civilian life had enjoyed some success as a bruiser, 
and whose battered countenance had a truculent cast not in the 
least in keeping with his true character, caused us to line up ina 
queue for our rations, the wastefulness was but slightly mitigated, 
Dinner was still a scrimmage. The tables were overcrowded. Their 
wooden tops were none too clean. The knives, forks, and spoons, 
which we culled out of an old egg-box, sometimes bore relics of 
previous meals. The same might be said of the chipped enamel 
plates. But these matters were beneath the notice of our corporal. 
He kept order in the mess. He produced the food from the back- 
ground of the kitchen at the hours appointed. Having done so, he 
beamed at us, from behind his counter, with the complacency of one 
who would be pained to learn that, as far as his messroom was con- 
cerned, all was not for the best in the best of all possible worlds, 

I liked Corporal Morgan, especially when, pipe in mouth, he 
relaxed into tales of a gory and sportive past. The sole weapon 
which he now wielded was a vocabulary. And that weapon failed 
him—for it could not be used in the presence of a lady—on the 
occasion when he was put to the test and his supremacy attacked. 

The scene I remember well. We orderlies were seated at our 
tables, munching hard, when I noticed that the usual babel of talk 
had died down Looking up, I saw, behind Corporal Morgan's 
counter, three figures: those of the corporal himself, the Quarter- 
master, and—astonishing vision !—Miss N , the Assistant- 
Matron. It was the first time that any one present had ever seen 4 
woman in our mess hut. The sight struck us dumb. We gaped. 
Miss N——, with two spots of pink in her cheeks, and a determined 
expression, was interrogating Corporal Morgan : we saw her snifiing 
the stew, peering with a frown into the egg-box, and gingerly lifting 
out specimens of its contents, the knives and forks and spoons. It 
was not diflicult to guess that she was dissatisfied with her scrutiny. 
Corporal Morgan, his scarred countenance suffused with blushes, 
was improvising what answers he could to her catechism. The 
Quartermaster looked on, with a grim smile af detachment, as of 
one who shrugs his shoulders at a feminine foible. 

Presently Miss N withdrew, through the kitchen, the Quarter- 
master in her wake. The babel broke forth afresh, but with increased 
loudness and fury. I regret to say that the assemblage with almost 
complete unanimity expressed its vehement disapproval of the 
sacredness of the men’s mess being invaded by a woman. Our col 
poral, haranguing us in language which reached an unusual floridity, 
demanded to know whether we were, or were not, a girls’ school, and 
whether the Matron, the Assistant-Matron, or any other member 
of the female staff, had a right to come and lord it over us. The 
outrage of a woman interfering in our affairs was represented to 8 
as unendurable. She wants things altered, does she ? She'd like @ 
boss us, would she ? We'll see about that. The corporal assured " 
that he knew his duty. It was not for him, as a soldier, to ™* 
orders from any woman, but only from his superior officers. -° 


woman held any status in our unit. And so on: a rhetorical eee 
ul 














| with which, sad to relate, the meeting wholly concurred—so biin 
| are men to their own advantages. 

What exactly happened thereafter, behind the scenes, I do not 
| know; nor do I know what influence had caused Miss N— 
| examine into the men’s mess—a course of action which, whether 1 
| had official sanction or not, must have required some courage 0# the 
' part of a naturally shrinking character. I make no doubt that she 
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overcame opposition far more serious than that represented by the 
dour visage of Corporal Morgan. Suffice it to say that, mysteriously, 
phenomena began to supervene. Corporal Morgan found himself 
transferred to another post. Women cooks appeared in the kitchen, 
and s woman washer-up in the scullery. Stranger still, we suddenly 
beheld our bare wooden tables covered with American cloth ; a new 
outfit of flawless enamel plates, in two sizes, one for meat and one 
for pudding, on the counter ; likewise a complete new set of cutlery. 
'fhe anti-social method of the skirmish, and even that of the queue, 
was superseded by a system whereby each table was allotted to a 
given number of men, and a plate of food, exactly calculated for 
that number, and ready carved, was placed thereon only when the 
table was filled. Each man helped himself, from the plate, to as 
much as he wanted ; unused food was saved; any man who had 
taken food and then not eaten it was liable to be punished : the new 
rules against waste were rigid but just. And the “ grub ” itself ! 
It was the same as before, yet how different! Steak pudding... 
shepherd’s pie. . . “ greens ” |. . fried onions . . . stewed fruit 
... blancmange .. . salad . . . jam tart... roly-poly .. . why 
were these things, all quite unpretentious, never once seen as 
addenda to the stew, roast, and duff of our men cooks, yet introduced 
as a matter of course into our menu as soon as women reigned in the 
kitchen ? 

In something less than a week after Miss N had aroused such 
perturbation in the bosoms of Corporal Morgan and his flock our 
mess was almost unrecognizably improved. The corporal sulked ; 
he never, till he left us for work elsewhere, would admit that any 
reform had been necessary. But those who, at first, had agreed in 
his denunciation of all interference with menfolk’s affairs on the part 
of women, basely deserted him. The proof of the pudding (and of 
the other delectable viands) was in the eating. ‘We had not known, 
too, how uncivilized we were becoming, in our table manners, until 
the spotless American cloth, the bright utensils, the nicely kept 
cruets, and the equable service came as a refreshing inducement to 
areturn to polite behaviour. Englishmen as a whole have very good 
table manners—incomparably better than those of most other 
Western nations. They are not greedy, nor are they gourmets. 
Plain food satisfies them. And they like their table appointments 
to be “ nice.” When Miss N was shocked at the state of affairs 
in our mess she was shocked at what ought to have shocked us also. 
Having—against our will—enlightened us as to our own feelings in 
the matter, she left us to come to what conclusions we chose. Later 
she quitted the hospital for service abroad. Before going, she came 
once more into our mess. Again there were two pink spots in her 
cheeks. But this time there was no frown upon her brow. For she 
was there to receive a presentation—a gift subscribed to by every 
man in the mess, in token of their esteem and their gratitude; and, 
when she nervously made her little speech of thanks, the hut rang 
with the cheers of those into whose life she had, uninvited, poked 
her nose, to their huge benefit. The war had taken this kindly 
woman from our ken, but the neatness, cleanness, and appetizing 
food of a certain messroom hut are a memorial to her common-sense 
and her resolution. When the Orderly Officer calls out “ Any 
complaints ?”’ it is the far-off Miss N whom he has to thank for 
the genuineness of the “ No, Sir !” which lets him go straightway on 
his round, Warp Murr. 

















LABOUR AWAKENING IN RURAL ENGLAND. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

{ spor are many hopeful signs in rural England to-day, and 

not the least of these is the amazing rapidity with which 
the agricultural labourer is joining Trade Unions. It is extra- 
ordinary, because the younger and more virile manhood have left 
to exchange the plough for the rifle, leaving behind them in our 
Villages only the old and middle-aged, who have known either by 
hearsay, or by bitter personal experience, the penalty of joining any 
Union of agricultural labourers. One might have thought, too, with 
the guaranteeing of a minimum wage of 25s. by the Corn Production 
Act, that the agricultural labourer, so shy of Trade Unionism, would 
have rested content to let the official machinery adjust any differ- 
ences between him and his master. But happily the rural labourer 
has suddenly awakened to the value of combination and the need 
of selecting his own spokesman from his own ranks. 

Those who have attended Trade Union meetings in the country 
will have discovered that there are two reasons why labourers 
have decided to organize. One is the feeling that as the farmers 
have a Union their masters possess a powerful weapon to make 
breaches in the Act, and it is up to them—the labourers—to see 
that they are equipped with a weapon as powerful as that of the 
farmers, A stronger reason, perhaps, which has led them to com- 
bine has been the knowledge that the 25s. is the minimum and not 








increase their wages to any sum they choose subject to the sanction 
of the Central Board. They are aware, too, that the District Wages 
Board decides whether a man is “ able-bodied ” or not 3 assesses the 
value of farm-tied cottages and of all “ allowances,” including 
board and lodging, and settles the prices for piece-work ; and so it 
is to their interest to select capable men to represent them on these 
Boards ; and selection necessarily means organization. 

Of course it is doubtful if any save very few agricultural labourers 
would have known this important provision of the Corn Production 
Act, were it not for the activities of Unions, such as the National 
Union of Agricultural Labourers and the Workers’ Union, which are 
making special appeals to rural workers. It is doubtful if there is 
one man in every village, or even group of villages, who under- 
stands the various Land Cultivation Orders or the Corn Production 
Act, so little do our Government attempt to make the laws of the 
land known to the common people. It is due to the activities of the 
Workers’ Union that the “ feudal” strongholds of Southern England 
have been stormed and taken. Trade Unionism has established a 
strong branch within the walls of Windsor Castle. It has drawn 
a cordon of Trade Unionists round Arundel Castle, and made 
many a sleepy hollow of Sussex ring with the voice of Labour 
“ agitators.” 

If it be possible, then, to form Trade Unions in places such as 
these, it is possible to form them anywhere in Southern England, 
which has been so long the despair of all Trade Union organizers. 
Yet we are aware that the spirit of feudalism is not quite dead in 
rural England. Sussex and Berkshire, which have been notoriously 
backward counties, have never sunk so low in vitality as Oxford and 
Wiltshire. On certain estates in each of these counties, before the 
men made up their minds to become Trade Unionists, they asked 
for the blessing of their feudal chiefs! In both instances it was 
immediately given. In one the Duke of Marlborough was asked 
for his approval, and as he once committed himself to the amazing 
statement that the agricultural labourer produced £250 worth of 
food in the year, he could hardly, even if he had wished to do 
so, have held back his sanction to the labourer’s attempt to fix 
his wage at a minimum of £65 a year, or to raise it a little higher. 

The war, the formation of a Coalition Government, and the 
passing of the Corn Production Act will be responsible not only 
for vast economic changes effected by Trade Union organization, 
but also for changing the political complexion of rural areas. 
Country folk who have been robbed of the education and the 
opportunity to follow the bewildering complexities of political 
changes are quite confused as to whether the Coalition Government 
is a Liberal or a Tory Government, or one which embraces both 
these Parties. What they do know is that Mr. Lloyd George is the 
Prime Minister ; that he was once a Land Campaigner and hated by 
the class that now applauds him; but beyond the personality of Mr. 
Lloyd George, it is doubtful whether the majority of countrymen 
could mention by name any other Cabinet Minister, or if they did 
happen to know a name, whether they would be able to tell you 
now if he is a Conservative or a Liberal. 

What they believe is that the Government since the beginning of 

the war have continually been found wanting, and that Ministries 
composed of leading Conservatives and Liberals have muddled the 
affairs of the country. They have a strong distrust of the Govern- 
ment, feeling that they have from the beginning dealt easily with 
** profiteers,” if not entirely siding with them. The Tory labourer 
of the South is no longer the Tory labourer. He hardly knows what 
to call himself, but as he joins his Trade Union it is more than likely 
he will turn a complete somersault and become an out-and-out 
Labour man. As he becomes a Trade Unionist, the old country 
prejudice against Trade Unions as being urban organizations which 
foment strikes, disturb the country, and increase the price of coal 
and food, will die a natural death. The chances are that the country- 
side will become either definitely Labour, or else will return a Party 
to power which will resemble something like Disraeli’s Young 
England Party of landlords and labourers welded together against 
the profiteering, farming, dealing, milling class. 
Sir Charles Bathurst, a member of the landowning class himself, 
once made the remarkable statement to a Trade Union organizer 
that the landlords of England believed in giving the agricultural 
labourers higher wages, and would have done so before but for the 
opposition of the farming class. Temporarily, the landlords gain 
no benefit from the Corn Production Act, and it is possible that 
they may form a powerful political Party appealing to the suffrages 
of labourers and constitute themselves the champions of agri- 
cultural labour in Parliament. Though this is possible, if the 
Trade Union organizers are active enough, they will not fail to seize 
their unique opportunity to see that our most important class of 
workers is no longer destitute of representation in the House of 
Commons. F. E. Green, 





ihe maximum wage, and that District Wages Boards have powers to 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the space.) 

THE TREASURY AND EXPENDITURE. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Smr,—In the recent debate on the Reports of the Committee on 
National Expenditure one aspect of the problem of State finance 
escaped the attention of those who spoke, and has indeed been 
neglected in the Reports of the Committee. The popular theory 
has been that money could purchase nearly everything—material 
articles; personal services; and even Christian converts, if Exeter 
Hall was to be believed. But this belief in the power of money 
was only justified to a limited extent, for it is obvious that no 
amount can produce at the moment more than already exists, and 
it may be that the true meaning of money is to consider it as the 
medium of barter and the exciting source of human energy. These 
facts are in no way novel, nor is the fallacy unknown, and the 
Treasury—with its trained experts in finance—must be judged 
especially guilty in its failure to warn the Government against 
the wasteful extravagance and improvidence with which it stands 
charged. Ministers come forward proposing Votes of Credit (of 
money), explaining expenditure (of money), and impressing fresh 
Budgets of taxation (again of money) on the country, and are 
received with ignorant satisfaction by Members of Parliament, who 
imagine that by a decorous agreeing to these various statements 
they are practically assuring the winning of the war. In reality 
the resources of this country consist of material and human energy, 
combined with the ability—owing to our financial solvency—to 
ebtain more of these commodities from abroad, and these are the 
assets available to bring the country success. 

When the war started the Labour classes appreciated this posi- 
tion much more clearly than any other. There was no great 
demand for higher wages, and in fact, generally speaking, they 
deprecated these so long as they could be assured that the food 
supplies of the country would stand at normal prices; but the 
Government, unchecked by any warning from the Treasury, lost 
no time in corrupting the nation, who had entered the war with 
both patriotic and self-sacrificing enthusiasm Employers, eaeh 
subsidized by the Government, were encouraged to compete for 
labour, though in the end no more labour was available than at 
first, while the counter-bidding had resulted in a doubling of the 
wage. In a like manner similar competition for the stocks of raw 
material in the country only resulted in their prices being raised 
some three or four hundred per cent., while the quantity and 
necessity remained constant. Had the financial experts of the 
Treasury been worth their salt, done their duty, and explained to 
those at the head of affairs what really constituted the assets of the 
nation, an enormous amount of this waste would have been avoided, 
eur National Debt would stand at least £1,000,000,000 lower, the 
problem of food supply would be less acute, and discontent 
between various classes of wage-earners on account of the varying 
scales of wages would have been removed. As things are now, at 
least 75 per cent. of the sums 6o lavishly voted for the creation of 
various works must be written off as of no value, and our Allies will 
probably, when our bills are delivered, complain of the unnecessarily 
high prices which are the result of our own incompetency. 

After three and a half years of war no signs of sanity are to be 
observed on the part of the Treasury. Committees, Boards, and 
individuals are given authority to examine schemes put forward 
en various pretexts, and the cost, in terms of money, is no doubt 
earefully examined by these authorities; but our assets now as 
then consist of human energy and material, of which latter coal, 
steel, copper, and wood are the main constituents. For all of these 
the Navy and Army make imperious and instant requisition, and 
yet we are told that there are thousands of constructional schemes 
either in course of being carried out or authorized. Are there 
any complete schedules in existence showing in detail (1) the 
amount of labour at present employed and which will be necessary 
to ensure the completion of each work, and (2) the amount of 
material already worked into the building, or which will be 
required to ensure its completion ? A third column should show 
the estimated dates when the work will be completed. It is greatly 
to be feared that if the labour and materials required for these 
works are furnished in sufficient quantities to allow them to be 
eompleted on the specified dates, the Navy and the Army will go 
short, and the war be protracted. So far, also, as these schemes 
interfere with the construction of the necessary merchant shipping 
to counterbalance the submarine menace, the rationing of the 
people will become more and more difficult. On the other hand, if 
the claims of the Navy and the Army and mercantile shipbuilding 
are to have their due predominance, these schemes may have little 
chance of being carried out within a reasonable time, and their 
authorization is merely a wasteful extravagance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

_ Economist. 


THE CULTIVATION OF EELS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 
Sr,—I have been greatly interested in the eel all my life, and 
ap sending your correspondent Mrs. Somerset a copy of my paper 














for February 16th, which contains accounts of eels eke 
captivity as pets in tubs and tanks—it may seem strange Popp. 
a pet of an eel, but eels are most interesting creatures 0 . 
account describes how a French family—that of Professor u 
Demarest—kept an eel from December 13th, 1828, to 1865- probabls 
longer. It had been purchased with the object of being ential 4 
cooked 4 la tartare; as the cook was not in a hurry, the Profes : 
had time to examine it, and was so much interested that it — 
adopted as a pet by the family for two generations. It lived m4 
the cold months in a large earthenware pan indoors, and in the 
summer in a tank in the garden, and grew to be over four feet - 
length—so it must have been a female, as male eels never, or 
hardly ever, exceed about sixteen inches in length. The other 
account is a description by Mr. John Mennell, of York, of the 
life of an eel which has been for about twenty years a great pet 
in the family of an angling friend of his in York. This ee] is 
still alive, and is only about twelve inches in length, although 
probably twenty-two years old—allowing for its early life in the 
sea. I will later on send your correspondent an illustrated 
brochure I have prepared for our Fresh-Water Fish Committee 
on the capture, curing, and cooking of eels, with some notes on 
their cultivation. I have stocked ponds with eels by putting jn 
elvers averaging about two and a half inches. They will do 
quite well in any water in which other fish, such as roach, tench 
earp, &c., do well—even in a farm “‘ horse pond ” if it holds water 
always. On the Continent and in Japan eels are cultivated jn 
ponds, and are in some cases artificially fed—that is, where cheap 
suitable fish or meat offal can be had. Eels are particularly fond 
of the fresh-water mussel; in Japan the salt-water mussel is used 
in eel-rearing ponds—of course, removed from the shells. Every 
traveller in Japan knows what attractive dishes the cooks make 
out of eels, and how numerous the little restaurants are where eel 
is the chief attraction. 

Our Fresh-Water Fish Committee for England and Wales, and 
the corresponding Scottish and Irish Committees, are working 
with the object of increasing our home production of eels for the 
market. In the past we have been largely supplied from Holland 
and Denmark. 

Mr. W. L. Calderwood, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Fisheries for 
Scotland, has just published, for the Scottish Committee, through 
H.M. Stationery Office, 28 Forth Bridge, Edinburgh, a pamphlet 
entitled The Common Eel and its Capture: with Suggestions 
Applicable to Scotland, price 4d.—a most interesting and valuable 
monograph.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Marston, 

19 Adam Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Editor, Fishing Gazette. 





THE NECESSITY FOR PIGS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I venture to express the hope that we shall have a little 
more common-sense shown in regard to the rearing of pigs than 
some Ministers have shown in their recent speeches. There are 
some people who write and speak on agricultural questions as if 
the pig were a “‘ pampered luxury,” whilst he is in reality the 
very backbone of all agriculture. We are also told by some literary 
theorists that the payment of part of their wages in bacon and 
potatoes is an objectionable custom in the case of confined or 
yearly labourers which should be stopped at once by legislation. I 
assert without fear of contradiction from any practical farmer or 
labourer that in the universal opinion of all those who have any 
knowledge of agriculture the pig is the most important and 
most economical source of food which we produce; and I further 
assert that, so far from the labourers resenting any of their 
wages being given in bacon and potatoes, it will be very difficult 
to engage any confined labourers this year unless they are guar- 
anfted by their employers the usual amount of bacon. But at the 
present time it is very difficult to see how pigs are to be kept by 
farmers or by agricultural labourers who usually feed and kill 
their own pigs, whilst if the labourers are not forthcoming what 
is the use of ploughing up more grassland when there will not be 
the requisite labour to cultivate even present arable land for 
corn ? This question of feeding pigs, both for farmers and 
cottagere, is a far more important and far-reaching problem than 
is generally known, and is not one to be dealt with by those who 
have no real knowledge of the subject. We are warned of a great 
shortage in beef and mutton; if so, surely this is not the time to 
reduce the supply of bacon, but every means should be taken to 
encourage its production. I presided over a meeting of the 
Council of the Lincolnshire Agricultural Society on February 8th, 
and the opinion was unanimously held by those present that there 
would be more difficulty over the question of supplying the usual 
amount of bacon than the actual wages at the hirings to be held 
this month.—I am, Sir, &., HENEAGE. 

Hainton Hall. 

THE BASIS OF INDUSTRIAL CONCORD. 
{To rue Eprrox or tHe “ Spectator.”] 

Sir,—We have been learning with new insight and conviction that 
the true basis of peace and concord in the international sphere is 
justice—right, not might. I think it will be generally agreed, at 
least in theory, that the same holds good in the industrial spheres 
but there can be little hope of real harmony between Capital and 
Labour until this truth is more fully recognized and acted up*2 
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by both sides. But I wish to point out that justice to have its 
due effect must be seen to be justice. Economists tell us that 
through the operation of the laws of supply and demand Labour 
does on the whole receive in the wages paid to it its due share of 
the wealth it assists in creating. But, unfortunately, the ordinary 
wage system affords the worker, ignorant of economics, no evidence 
of this—indeed, whatever evidence he is able to obtain from other 
sources—e.g-, the annual reports of public companies—is apt to 
appear to him as proving the contrary; with the result that he is 
rticularly open to what the Socialists are diligently teaching 
him—that the employer deliberately grinds him down and pays 
him just enough for his maintenance, keeping the whole of the 
surplus for himself, a pernicious travesty of the truth. 

After forty years’ experience as an employer, and much careful 
observation, I am convinced that this defect in our ordinary 
wages system (and it exists in all forms of it) ie one of the chief 
causes of the trouble that has been embittering industrial life, 
and that is now threatening it and society itself with grave 
disaster; and no remedy seems in the nature of things possible 
but such as will give the workman a definite share (capable of 
being recognized by him as such) of the wealth created—in short, 
some form of profit-sharing. It is a difficult and complex problem, 
but it is one which will have to be squarely faced by the em- 
ployers if we are not to drift on into revolution and anarchy. 
And there is the best ground for believing that such a leaven of 
the co-operative principle, which is sadly needed, will prove a real 
blessing, will have an ennobling influence on industry, and will do 
more than anything else to drive out the present spirit of suspi- 
cion, enmity, and hatred; in short, will introduce true “ industrial 
concord.”—I am, Sir, &c., Fiat Justitia. 








TRADE UNIONS AND CAPITALISM. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sie,-So much has been said and written on the conscription of 
wealth lately that it may be advantageous to consider (1) the 
causes Which gave rise to the Labour Party’s demand, and (2) the 
relative positions of Capital and Labour in regard to the financing 
of the war. 

As to No. 1, Mr. Harold Cox attributes it largely to the osten- 
tatious display of wealth as avidenced by motor-cars, fur coats, 
and other costly articles of dress, and from my personal observa- 
tion I see and hear much to confirm his opinion; but I incline 
more to the view that the real root of the trouble arises from the 
working man’s sense of grievance at being the victim of whole- 
sale “ profiteering.” 

As to No. 2, nobody can deny that there has been “ profit- 
eering” on the part of certain sections of the capitalist class and 
by wholesale and retail tradesmen; but to December 3l1st, 1917, the 
Government had collected from their profits £240,000,000 under 
the Excess Profits Tax. Labour seems to have also done fairly 
well in the matter of “ profiteering ’—it has demanded and 
received advance after advance in wages, and the increases now 
amount to more than £300,000,000 per annum, but none of it has 
paid Excess Profits Tax. 

By an ideal State, capably managed and self-supporting with 
an ideally patriotic population, war could be waged without any 
addition to the National Debt. 

“Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old.” 

The extent of our failure to attain the ideal can be measured by 
the fact that Government at December 31st, 1917, had borrowed 
approximately £4,800,000,000 out of a total expenditure of 
£5,900,000,000. War is an expensive business nowadays—made so 
by the fact that the main item in the cost is labour. Whether 
we take a heavy gun or a shell or a pair of boots or a loaf of 
bread, the actual value of the untouched raw material is trifling 
as compared with the cost of the finished article, and the difference 
represents the wages paid for labour in the various processes of 
manufacture. Exact calculation is impossible, but I do not think 
Tam far wrong in saying that the bulk of that borrowed money 
has gone into the hands of Labour. Without loans from the 
capitalist, Government could not have paid the bulk of that 
£4,300,000,000 to Labour. Is it quite playing the game for Labour 
to get the money, and then suggest that the Government should 
cancel its 1.0.U.’s ? It is not even as though Labour had to pay 
interest on the loans—the total payments by the Government to 
December 31st, 1917, for interest on loans amounted to 
£300,0000,000, and Capital has to pay in taxes the greater part of 
the sum it received back as interest on the money it lent. Our 
soldiers from the front look at these questions from a different 
standpoint. May I suggest to the Labour leaders that they should 
ask working men serving with the forces in France what they 
think about it all P—I am, Sir, &c., James MacLaren. 
Liverpool. 





OUR “ IDEALISTS.” 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—There is at the moment much talk about “ ideals,” but the 
term is bandied about in a way suggestive rather of its usefulness 
#8 4 Weapon of controversy than of any deep comprehension of all 
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that is involved in its application. I am a fairly regular reader 
of the Radical papers, and I seldom open one without seeing some 
Balaam-like demand that we should “ restate our aims ” or asser- 
tion that we have “ abandoned our ideals.” Cannot we get down 
to realities ? What, e.g., is to be said for the sincerity of mind 
that treats the left bank of the Rhine as sacrosanct, yet would 
see Alsace-Lorraine still irredenta “ in the interestsof peace ”’; that 
cries “Hands off” the macédoine of nations that calls itself 
Austria-Hungary, yet babbles of “‘ Home Rule for Mesopotamia ”; 
that avers the honour of the Allies would be emirched were Eng- 
land to acquire a protectorate over German East Africa or France 
be allowed to administer Syria; that sees no incongruity in the 
arch-criminal sitting at the same table with her judges and hag- 
gling over the terms she will “accept”; that virtually says: 
“Only stop fighting, and we will abolish war”; above all, that, 
while making its central theme the removal of everything that 
might menace the future peace of the world, systematically resents 
any weakening of the Power that has broken it ? For though 
the talk is all of ideals, the real upshot is always the same—te 
spare Germany’s feelings, to safeguard her interests, to ensure 
above all that she starts on a footing of absolute material equality 
after the war; in short, to make as far as may be an act of oblivion 
of everything she has done. As to “ punishing ” her, it needs nearly 
as much courage to pronounce the word now, as in pre-war days 
to hint at the possibility of German aggression—those days when, 
as has been well said, war was looked on as something “ almost 
too indecent to mention ”; now as then the bare suggestion is the 
sign of a low mind. [Yet impunity is a word of some significance.] 
One wonders if these “ idealists ” have ever themselves felt a gust 
of genuine moral indignation where Germany is concerned. 
Applying Bishop Gore’s test—that toleration begins only when 
the thing to be tolerated is felt to be intolerable—one can but 
record that the apostles of peace and goodwill to Germany give no 
appearance, at any rate, of doing violence to their feelings, or of 
anything more painful than “ damning the sins they have no mind 
to.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Hvupson. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND 
AND SINN FEIN. 
{To THE Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—To an independent outsider the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland at this moment is a very interesting one. The 
advent of Sinn Fein has caused a rupture that is more serious 
than is apparent on the surface. Amongst the Hierarchy the 
political dismemberment is undoubted. On the one hand we have 
Cardinal Logue making a fairly strong pronouncement on the 
side of law and order; other of the Bishops join less emphatically 
with their spiritual head; while on the other hand the Bishop of 
Killaloe ranges himself openly on the side of Sinn Fein and 
rebellion. In his Lenten Pastoral the last-named prelate practica’} 
avoids any political allusions, just as carefully as he does any 
reference to the absolutely lawless state of the county in which 
he resides (Clare), where members of his own flock are divided 
into terrorists and the terrorized. The other Bishops are care- 
fully sitting on the fence, saying little or nothing. But it is 
when we come to the rank-and-file we get a glimpse of the real 
state of affairs. The parish priests are divided into three sections 
—the smallest, and possibly the most responsible, like Cardinal 
Logue, take the side of law and order; a second, and perhaps less 
responsible body, but numerically strong, say nothing, waiting 
on events; a third, like the Bishop of Killaloe, are actively on the 
side of Sinn Fein. Then for the curates. It is safe to say that 
in the South at all events, and I think in the North also, at least 
three-fourths are ardent and violent propagandists of Sinn Fein. 
The Bishops in some few cases have exercised their authority and 
restrained their younger brethren from actual platform work, 
but they fail to prevent them from giving silent support by pen. 
In many instances they have shown their disapproval by trans- 
ferring the curates from one scene of action to another, with the 
result that their influence for mischief is merely distributed, 
not stopped. The net result of all this is anarchy of a kind 
within the Church. Surely this is a condition of things that no 
thinking member of that Church can regard with satisfaction. 
The example to the laity must be ruinous, particularly in a com- 
munity like the Irish Roman Catholic people, and where so many 
irresponsible and mostly youthful men and women are concerned 
the result must be disastrous, For the Church as a body it cannot 
lead to anything other than an anarchical disruption, and to 
outsiders, not members of that body, it must appear lamentable. 
It is common wish amongst those outsiders who desire no ill to 
their fellow-countrymen that this should cease, but until the 
Church rulers in Ireland come out into the open and make a 
concrete move there seems to be nothing to look forward te other 
than red ruin.—I am, Sir, &., An IrisHMan. 
IRELAND’S PART IN THE WAR. 
(To tHe Epitor or rae “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Far be it from me to make any excuse for the men in 
Ireland who could have gone to fight and did not, much less for 
those rebels who fought against their country and for the Ger- 
mans; nor do I make any excuse for a Government who hava 
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failed to give us conscription; but I do not think it fair that the 
numbers of those who have not done their duty should be over- 
stated as has been done. It gives them a greater importance than 
they deserve, and is also unfair to those who have done their 
duty. Certain sections of the Press and many speakers have 
been in the habit of grossly exaggerating the numbers of men of 
military age available, oblivious of the fact that the total pop 

tion is little more than two-thirds that of Greater London 
Both speakers and the Press have given numbers from 200,000 to 
500,000. In the Spectator of January 26th “R. F.” puts the 
number at 200,000. I have before me a Return by the Regis- 
trar-General of Ireland of the men of military age returned under 
the National Registration Act, 1915, and laid before both Houses 
of Parliament in October, 1916. It gives the fotal of men of 
military age in 1915 as 547,827, from which must be deducted: in- 
dlispensables, 245,875; unfit, 107,492; and those enlisted between 
October, 1915, and October, 1916, 33,221; equal to 386,588; leaving 
then available 161,239. Since 1916 a certain number have attained 
military age, but about an equal number must have exceeded it, 
and there has been some recruiting, so that it is probable the 
numbers available are a little less. It appears to me probable 
that the Registrar-General may have underestimated the number 
of indispensables in Ulster—79,214—when the men employed in the 
shipyards of Belfast and Derry, those employed in the numerous 
machine-shops throughout Ulster, and the very large numbers 
employed in the linen trade, now an essential industry, are taken 
into account.—I am, Sir, &c., GENex. 





WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Near here are large Government works employing over three 
hundred men. The last two Saturdays I and others have gone 
there at pay-time to sell War Savings Certificates, 15s. 6d. each. 
The first Saturday we did little business; the second Saturday was 
much more encouraging. I bought the Certificates I am offering 
in January, and I hoped this early date would prove a draw; and 
the draw of course will operate more strongly as the date of my 
purchase becomes more remote. But, Sir, if I could only buy now 
antedated Certificates at the Post Office, I could for a few pounds’ 
extra expense start business with Certificates six months, or even 
a year, predated, and come to more recent dates as the demand 
increased, thus adding greatly to the business done. The National 
War Savings Committee have recently introduced a scheme 
whereby the retailing of these Certificates will in future be mostly 
in the hands of the shopkeepers. If now the Post Office—the whole- 
sale supplier—gave facilities for purchase of early dated Certifi- 
cates, patriotically disposed shopkeepers would by the purchase of 
these from time to time at a little extra expense be able to induce 
husiness—be able to utilize their ingenuity as salesmen for the sale 
of these Certificates, just as they do for the sale of their own wares, 
and encourage a keenness of demand, due to the limited supply of 
the earlier-dated Certificates. It is of such absolute importance 
that the smal] man should back up the War Loan that any scheme 
which is likely to promote this is worthy of consideration; and the 
richer classes, who are specially concerned, might well form a 
fund in aid, or buy these Certificates and retail them at a later 
date through War Savings Associations or other agency, giving the 
small man the benefit of any interest that had accrued. It is 
the hope, Sir, that you will see your way to give the powerful 
assistance of your advocacy in this matter that emboldens me to 
write to you.—I am, Sir, &., Rost. H. Spence. 
Oving Manor, Chichester, Sussex. 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 
{To tne Eprron or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 

Sir,—I was much impressed by your splendid appeal “To Our 
Fellow-Countrywomen ” in your issue of February 9th. Sir 
Auckland Geddes made a similar appeal in an article in the 
Telegraph of November 16th, 1917. May I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting a point of view (the woman’s) which you did not touch 
on? A great number of women are still spending lavishly to 
please themselves, but a number feel compelled to do so to please 
their menfolk. I refer now to the extremely fashionable woman, 
not to the merely “ well-turned-out ” one. No one is more critical 
ef women’s dress than men, and though I do not desire to excuse 
women, men are very largely responsible for the present extrava- 
gance. I know of very many cases personally in which men have 
requested their wives and fiancées to buy furs, fur coats, &c., to 
wear when they come home from abroad, and girls who can ill 
afford it are going to very great expense so that the men may not 
he disappointed. It is becoming more and more apparent that it 
is almost a crime for an officer to be seen in public with a woman 
who does not compare very favourably with the emart fashionable 
women around her. If men could be prevailed upon to show dis- 
approval of unreasonable extravagance instead of encouraging it 
by their attentions, and refuse to be seen out with a woman who 
is unpatriotic in her dress, there would perhaps be less competition 
among women, less demand for luxurious clothing, and less demand 
for labour to supply it. If you are really desirous of effecting a 
change, I should be very glad if you could find room for this letter, 
or make an appeal to men to assist by not making it more difficult 
for women in this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., M. H, 





ce, 


NAVAL PRISONERS OF WAR. 
[To rue Eprror or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—I appeal on behalf of our Royal Navy prisoners, the men 
who have unfortunately fallen into enemy hands whilst Protecting 
eur shores and securing our food supplies, and are now in need of 


' our help. The Ladies’ Emergency Committee of the Navy League 


of which I am President, has looked after these men since May 
1915, but we are finding it more and more difficult each month to 
carry on our beneficent work, owing to the increased cost of food 
so your help is urgently needed. I can personally testify to the 
zeal and care with which the work of sending food and other 
necessaries is done, and can vouch for the fact that all money 
received is devoted to the prisoners, the work of the Committes 
and their helpers being entirely voluntary, and the Premises 
occupied have been placed at our disposal free. For obvious 
reasons, it is not desirable to give details of the actual numbers 
of Royal Naval prisoners now in the hands of the Germans 
Austrians, and Turks, but the aggregate figure is such as to make 
a very heavy demand upon al] our available resources. 

In accordance with the regulations of the Central Prisoners of 
War Committee, each man receives through us weekly supplies of 
food, bread, tobacco, drugs, and other necessaries, and supplies of 
clothes twice yearly. This costs us on the average £1 1s. per woek 
per man. The estimated expenditure in 1918 will be upwards of 
£29,000, and this leaves us little margin for possible unforeseen 
contingencies. We also would g!adly welcome more adopters. We 
have numerous cards and letters from the men, assuring us that 
without our parcels life would be impossible. All cheques should 
be made payable to the Ladies’ Emergency Committee of the Nayy 
League, and sent to 56 Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W, |, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Beresrorp (Admiral), President. 

The Nary League, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 





FACIAL MEMORY AND VOICES. 

(To tHe Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—The letter of the Vicar of Knowsley on “ Facial Memory” 
in the issue of February 9th is most interesting. I never forget a 
face, but have the greatest difficulty with names. Sometimes | 
have quite a long chat with some one whose face I remember and 
to whom I am known, but whose name has escaped me. For- 
tunately, I rarely allow it to be seen that I have forgotten the 
name. 

It would be interesting to hear what can be said about voices, 
A voice once heard I rarely forget; the name and voice are linked 
together. Some years ago I met a gentleman on a matter of busi- 
ness for a few minutes, but did not see him again for quite ten 
years. When he came in I did not recognize him, and thought 
him to be an entire stranger, but immediately he spoke I men- 
tioned his name. He looked surprised at this and inquired how 
I knew his name, seeing that he did not send it in. On my reply- 
ing that I remembered his voice he was interested and surprised. 
On one occasion I was speaking to a business man, when his voice 
reminded me of a man whom I had not seen for twenty years, and 
I asked him if he knew Mr. Soand-so. He was curious to know 
why I asked the question. The person I referred to was his 
father. Of this I had no idea. 

A personal reference. Some years ago I was a guest at the house 
of a lady, who was extremely kind to me, and who told me she 
knew my family—the people she referred to were important mer- 
chants. On my expressing surprise, she said: “‘ I am sure you area 
descendant of that family; I recognized it immediately I heard 
you speak.” She was on intimate terms with that family. Ata 
conference some time since I had occasion to say a few words. 
At the close of the meeting a gentleman in front came and spoke 
to me, telling me that although my name was not given, he recog- 
nized my voice. I had not spoken to him for quite thirty years. 
and did not know him when he spoke to me.—I am, Sir, &., 

H. D. 





THE LARK. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I saw and heard a soaring and singing lark on January 
25th last, which I think beats all records. We are fortunate 
enough to live on the border of the peat-moss land, to which the 
following old rhyme refers :— 
* When all England is aloft, 

Hale are they that are in Christe’s croft; 

And where should Christé’s crofté be, 

But betwixet Ribble and Mersey? ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Penwortham Hall, Preston. 


Tros. R. Frxce. 





{To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] , 
Sin,—Your correspondent whose letter appears in your paper ol 
the 23rd inst. under this heading names February 11th as a 
unusually early date to hear the lark. I should like you to record 
that I and several others saw and heard more than one lark om 
January 29th this year. I made a note that it was unusually early 
even for this immediate district, which is celebrated for these 
songsters.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Bene Greener. 

Boyne Hill, Chapelthorpe, near Wakefield. 
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TREATMENT OF THE V.A.D.’S. 
{To rae Epiron or tHe “ Specrater.’’] 

Sme,—Until I read Mrs. Carr’s letter on this subject in your 
issue of last Saturday I had not noticed that Lord Rhondda con- 
templated any such ill-judged and undeserved measure as the 
reduction of the rations of our invaluable V.A.D.’s. Surely there 
must be some mistake. No section of the community has done 
better or responded with greater alacrity to the call of duty. 
Most of them are highly educated and come from wealthy homes, 
and have given up all the pleasures and luxuries of life to under- 
take for long hours, both night and day, and, in most cases, with- 
out any remuneration whatever, work which the “ pampered 
menials ”’ of their parents’ households would scorn to do even for 
high wages. All this they do most cheerfully even now, when they 
have barely sufficient to satisfy the cravings of nature, and one 
never hears a grumble. Surely Lord Khondda can discover some 
other section of the community better able to stand the rigour of 
further restriction of rations than these hard-working and unsel- 
fish, yet, in a great measure, unappreciated young ladies.—I am, 
Sir, &e., An Aunt or Many V.A.D.’s. 





LESS FOOD—CONTINUED FOOD DESTRUCTION. 
(To rae Epitor or THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
§1r,—I did not expect that Mr. Whitbread would admit that any 
evidence, however damaging, could convict the Trade. Neither 
the accused nor his advocate, however, is usually invited to give 
the verdict. The fact remains that the Government are per- 
mitting the brewers to destroy six weeks’ food, and yet tell us 
through the Food Controller that bread rations are in sight. I 
can safely leave your readers to fix the measure of responsibility 
upon those guilty of such criminal stupidity.—I am, Sir, &., 
G. Ernest Winterton, Secretary. 
Strength of Britain Movement, 175 Piccadilly, W. 1. 





HEINE ON GERMAN HATE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—A little poem of Heine’s—of which I have ventured to make 
a translation—shows that the German virtue of hatred is not 60 
new as many people think :— 
“ Born Sipes or tHe Rune. 

Tender ravings, frenzied kisses, 

Dallyings warm with rose-red blisses, 

Graceful lying, fooling sweet, 

British lust subdued and meet, 

With you in France the art complete 

Of Love is practised: nought one misses. 

But we in German land who dwell, 

We can hate supremely well. 

Hate from our inmost nature swills, 

Our German hate like dew distils, 

And Heidelberg’s great tun it fills 

To overflow with venom fell.” 
From a distance Heine professed a patronizing sort of love for a 
Germany which was largely a land of his own imaginings. He 
liked a few of his countrymen. What he felt towards Prussians 
is well known to al] who read him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Mansfield Street, Portland Place. W. G. Waters. 





BRETONS IN LIVERPOOL. 

{To tHe EpiTor or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Between Seaforth and Liverpool, along the north bank of the 
Mersey, lies the most valuable chain of docks in the world, and 
in the course of wanderings through the byways of busy Bootle 
memories of the past rise up at every corner. Haddock Street 
would no doubt strike the passer-by as a fitting name for a seaport 
locality, but, as a matter of fact, the street was named after one 
John Haddock, a prosperous shipowner, who amassed a fortune in 
the West Indies trade and bequeathed £20,000 to a fund for desti- 
tute mariners. Juniper Street, Spice Street, Lotus Alley, Dun- 
garee Strect, and Lascar Lane seem to fit in well with their 
surroundings The inevitable Lovers’ Lane is, alas! in close 
proximity to Press-gang Alley, which reminds us that the nature 
of farewells varies. The derivation of Kermadoc Street would 
puzzle most people, but Mr. W. H. Patterson in his History of 
Liverpool tells us that the crew of a Breton fishing-boat, probably 
from Paimpol, landed in 1856 and founded a small colony; I have 
not been able to find the street in my wanderings, but it would 
be interesting to know if any of the descendants of the Paimpol 
fishermen still exist. Perhaps some of your readers could en- 
lighten me further on the topic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Guyver 32716. 





HIGH HEELS. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—With reference to your comment on the Ladies’ Appeal to 
their Fellow-Countrywomen on the subject of extravagance in 
dress, may I be allowed to call attention to a single point which 
the tyranny of fashion seems to have imposed upon them? It is 
by no means a trifling one. You say truly that “ every one works 
better for being smart,” but the fashion to which I refer seems to 
me, from an artistic and aesthetic point of view, to be hostile to 
real smartness. I refer to the preposterously high heels which 





have again come inte fashion. In almost every newspaper one 
sees illustrated advertisements of iieels raised to a height that 
throws the foot forward beyond the true balance of the body, 
distorting the foot, and contributing to the ungainly motion which 
mars the carriage of so many women nowadays, and makes them 
appear to waddle rather than to walk. Man, including woman, is 
naturally a plantigrade animal, but it seems to be the ambition 
of the leaders and followers of the present unnatural and foolish 
fashion to approximate to the barbarous model of the Chinese 
lady’s foot. Anatomical reasons alone should be enough, one 
would think, to restrain them. But il faut souffrir pour étre belle. 
The only persons profited by this outrage upon Nature would seem 
to be the chiropodists.—I am, Sir, &c., G. J. C.-B. 





THE RINGING OF CHURCH BELLS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—Will you allow an appeal, on behalf of many who are silent, 
to those who ring a church bel] in populous centres before every 
one of innumerable services ? The request made by the Bishop of 
London early in the war seems to have effected little. It is urged 
that the noise does not last long; any mitigation is welcome; but 
if a door were hammered on, periodically disturbing rest and work, 
such a plea would not suffice. The bell of a church in a business 
centre is, an employee told me, “ at times almost unbearable.” 
Sunday is worse. I know a brain-worker threatened with nervous 
breakdown through failure from this cause to obtain a seventh 
day of rest. The joy of Christmas and Easter mornings is turned 
to a form of torture. Another house of my acquaintance, near a 
church, cannot have guests at those times. Above all, sick persons 
are ever in hearing. Is all this fair ? The days without clocks 
are past; no ordinary assembly uses such a summons. The 
suffering is indisputable; it is “‘ up to” those who cause it to show 
the compensating gain. Will not the Church show by example 
that regard for others without which life in a community is 
impossible P—I am, Sir, &c., “ Pray THE Game.” 





A DANTE CRUX. 

[To tHe Epitoz or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Benvenuto Cellini (Vita II. xi.) had already suggested a 
French explanation for Dante’s cryptic line. He rendered it: 
“* Paix, paix, Satan, allez, paix.’’ Many other attempts have been 
made to solve the riddle, including a Hebrew and a polyglot, but 
it really remains as undecipherable as the ancient Iberian in- 
scriptions, which are the despair of archaeologists. Even were 
Cellini right, the verse would have as deep a significance as ‘‘ Pas 
paix, & ]’épée,” for the only peace the proud Florentine would now 
press upon his fellow-countrymen would be the union of all 
Italians against the common enemy. It was in this spirit that 
Petrarca wrote the last line of his famous ode (Italia mia): ‘‘ I’ vo 
gridando Pace, pace, pace.” He was pleading for peace among 
Italians in order to defeat la tedesca rabbia, peace for all but 
the pacificists. But it is not of course these old poets only who 
understood the true meaning of peace. The modern poets of no 
other country breathe a nobler, more vital spirit of patriotism 
than those of Italy, from Leopardi to Carducci, Pascoli, and 
D’Annunzio. If recent events have made us think of Meredith’s 
ery: “Who has not wept for Italy ?” we can also say with 
Goffredo Mameli: “ Fratelli d’Italia, l’Italia s’@ desta,” and soon, 
no doubt, “]’aquila d’Austria le penne ha perdute.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. F. Geran. 








“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 

At the request of many of our readers our leading article ‘‘ New 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decem- 
ber 29th. 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
can be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than six 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
““ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 


Ls bl r 
POETRY. 
a 
éy 5€ ddet kai Srecoor. 
Tur darkness clutches at the lund, 
Darkness pricked out with tongues of fire, 
Not such as wonderfully did stand 
Upon the Twelve at their desire; 
A broken silence full of fear, 
But, see, God’s blesséd dawn is near. 
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The trench is filled with muffled men, 
The dew drips from the bayonet, 
Now empty is each soldier’s den, 
With triple care the watch is set. 
The wind of dawn is in the sky, 
When will the darkness fade and die ? 


In front the ragged broken posts 

Creep from the dimness into sight, 

They seem like strange, unnatural ghosts, 

That grow in strength as grows the light. 
The latest flare trails through the sky, 
Man’s light grows dim, God’s light is nigh. 


The naked earth, the secret wood, 

The tangled growth of last year’s seed, 

Are dimly limned, half-understood, 

As dawn relieves the soldier’s need. 
Tho darkness melts in chilly grey, 
All waking things expect the day. 

The heavenly east is flecked with gold, 

Fore-offering of our lord the Sun; 

The tree-crowned hills in faerie mould 

Gleam, while beneath the white mists run, 
God’s glorious day is come, that man 
May work such havoc as he can. 

In the Trenches. 








BOOKS. 


a ee 
THE CONTROL OF THE DRINK TRADE.* 


Mr. Henry Carter's account of the work of the Liquor Control 
Board is the most encouraging book on the Drink Question that 
we have ever read. He deals not with theories or aspirations but 
with the ascertained results of a great experiment carried on for 
more than two years, and he is able to say positively that the 
policy, at once restrictive and constructive, long advocated by a 
moderate section and illustrated in the work of the Public-House 
Trust, has proved entirely beneficial even when applied under the 
abnormal conditions of a great war. ‘“‘ Tho student and the states- 
man are no longer at the mercy of untested theories when seeking 
to unravel that knotted tangle, the liquor problem.” ‘‘ The nation 
knows now that the ‘drink difficulty’ is not insoluble.” The 
claims advanced on behalf of the Board in these two sentences are 
fully justified. The main reason for its success, apart from the 
ability of Lord D’Abernon and his colleagues, has been, we think, 
that the Board approached the question from the impartial stand- 
point of national efficiency. It was not concerned primarily 
with the moral aspect of drunkenness. It was not connected with 
the various Temperance Societies, which have done good service 
in their several ways. The Board's main purpose was to see that 
the winning of the war was not delayed by the national failing 
of insobriety, whether among the sailors or soldiers, or among the 
workers in the munition factories, upon whose efforts so much 
depends. When Mr. Lloyd George on March 29th, 1915, said to 
a shipbuilders’ deputation: “ We are fighting Germany, Austria, 
and Drink, and, as far as 1 can see, the greatest of these three deadly 
foes is Drink,” he was indulging in no rhetorical paradox but 
speaking the simple truth. In the first winter of the war, national 
excitement and the rapid increase of employment at high wages 
led to a vast consumption of liquor, and the effects upon production 
and on the public health were deplorable. Ships carrying supplies 
to France were held up because the dock labourers were drunk or 
the firemen came on board in a state of helpless intoxication. 
Factories and shipyards were hopelessly in arrear with their orders 
because a minority of the workmen preferred to spend half the 
week in drinking-bouts rather than to attend to their work daily. 
Soldiers and sailors returning from leave were only too often drunk 
as the result of the excessive hospitality of their injudicious friends. 
We need not recall in detail that national orgy, which convinced 
all parties that something must be done to check intemperance 
as the first step to victory. Mr. Carter traces carefully the first 
tentative efforts of the naval and military authorities and of the 
Justices to reduce drunkenness. He quotes the King’s noble 
letter of March 30th, 1915, offering to set the example of “ Down 
Glasses!” for the period of the war, and comments quietly but 
significantly on the Government's failure to respond to the Royal 
lead. He describes the Government’s dual policy, restrictive and 
fiscal, which on the fiscal side was thwarted by the Nationalist veto 
in the interest of the Irish distillers, but which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Liquor Control Board. While the Board could not 
institute total Prohibition or national State Purchase of the drink 
trade, it was authorized, in any area of Great Britain—but not 
lreland—where it was “ expedient for the purpose of the successful 
prosecution of the war,” to prohibit, to purchase, to regulate, or 
to restrict, for the duration of the war and twelve months after. 








* The Control of the Drink Trade: a Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 
By Henry Carter, London: ongmangand Co, [7s. 6d, net} 





When the Board was appointed on May 27th, 1915, the evil 
which it had to combat had been aggravated by ten months of 
high wages, invariably accompanied in the past by excessive 
indulgence in drink, and of industrial overstrain due to long hours 
of work, bad housing in overcrowded munition centres like Barrow 
or Carlisle, and bad feeding for lack of proper works canteens or 
decent eating-houses. The multitudes of munition workers con. 
gregated in new industrial areas for the purpeses of the war were 
earning good wages, but were suffering physically and morally 
from the deplorable conditions under which they lived and worked, 
and therefore sought relief in strong drink. The Board had thus a 
dual task to fulfil. It had to check the excessive consumption of 
liquor, and it had also to formulate and carry out a constructive 
policy of reform. We shall not enter here into a discussion of the 
Board’s restrictions on sale, which were applied in one area after 
another until by July last all save the purely agricultural districts 
had been brought under control. The reduction of the hours of 
sale from nineteen and a half in London, or sixteen in the country, 
to five and a half hours out of the twenty-four was, of course, the 
chief of these measures; it has been accepted without a murmur, 
and it has had excellent results. But restrictions are, after all, 
uninspiring, and even humiliating. It is sad to find that in Scotland 
the hour of opening on Saturdays had to be advanced to 4p.m., 
because many men, paid at midday, had not moral strength enough 
to pass the public-house on their way home. The real value of the 
Board's policy for the future lies, we think, in its constructive work, 
in which it has shown real courage and statesmanship. It has 
provided, directly or indirectly, hundreds of industrial canteens 
where the workpeople can obtain cheap and well-cooked meals in 
pleasant surroundings, instead of having to eat cold food in a dirty 
and crowded public-house bar. It has encouraged licence-holders 
to sell food and tea or coffee during the hours when the sale of 
strong drink is forbidden, though “ the trade” has unfortunately 
shown little readiness to embark on this new industry. It had 
done something to promote the sale of “ light beer,”’ with less than 
two per cent. of alcohol, before the Food Controller's restrictions on 
brewing made the brewers unwilling to produce much of this very 
mild ale. But the Board’s most important achievement has been 
the institution of a direct control of the liquor trade, following 
purchase, in the Gretna-Carlisle area and at Enfield and Inver- 
gordon. We have long advocated State Purchase as the initial 
step towards a solution of the drink problem, and we feel sure that 
many fair-minded people who have been unconvinced by our 
arguments will be converted by the facts which Mr. Carter so lucidly 
puts before them in his book. In the Gretna district a National 
Explosives Factory on a huge scale began to spring up in the autumn 
of 1915. The first results were seen in the rise of the number of 
convictions for drunkenness in Annan from six in the first half of 
1915 to one hundred and forty-six in the first half of 1916; and in 
Carlisle in the same periods from seventy-two to five hundred and 
sixty-four. The figures reflect faintly the social upheaval caused 
in a quiet town and its neighbourhood by the incoming of thousands 
of navvies, and then of tens of thousands of munition workers, for 
whose comfort no preparation had been made. In the interests 
of public order and industrial efficiency the Board took prompt and 
firm action ; it had either to prohibit the sale of liquor or to establish 
direct control through purchase, or the whole community would 
have been demoralized and the supply of munitions would have 
been seriously impeded. In the course of the year 1916 it purchased 
all the licensed premises in a district of five hundred square miles 
north and south of Carlisle, between Ecclefechan and Maryport, 
with a population of one hundred and forty thousand, and now 
carries on the whole trade under its direct control, with the aid ot 
local Advisory Committees. 


State Purchase in the Carlisle district has brought with it first 
of all a sweeping reduction of redundant licences. Two out of four 
breweries were closed. Sixty-six out of one hundred and ninety-five 
“on” licences and eighteen out of twenty “ off” licences were 
suppressed. In Carlisle alone it had taken ten years to get rid of 
eighteen licences; the Board made a net clearance of forty-four 
in a few months. The “ off” sale of spirits had been allowed in 
one hundred and one licensed premises in Carlisle; the Board 
reduced the number to eighteen. Severe restrictions were laid on 
the sale of spirits, which was forbidden on Saturdays, or in the case 
of customers under eighteen. Sunday closing was enforced. Liquor 
advertisements were removed from the exterior of every licensed 
house ; Mr. Carter gives two photographs of a Carlisle public-house, 
under the old and under the new dispensation, which illustrate the 
improvement thus effected. But the Board has not stopped there. 
It has gone on to convert some of the public-houses into decent 
restaurants, where good food can be had cheaply, and it has given 
its managers, who are for the most part the old licensees, the 
strongest inducements to sell food and non-intoxicants in preference 
to liquor. Seventy-five per cent. of the gross profits on the sales of 
food, tea, coffee, and so forth go to the manager, as well as twenty- 
five per cent. of the gross profits on aerated waters and “ light 
beer.” At Annan the Board has built a new restaurant and beer- 


hall, with a cinema and a bowling-green attached, as a pleasant 
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meeting-place for the Gretna workers—precisely the kind of place 
that visionaries like ourselves have long dreamed of. We must 
refer readers for further details of this fascinating story to Mr. 
Carter, but we must go on to say, first, that the financial results of 
the undertaking have been entirely satisfactory ; secondly, that 
intemperance has been reduced below the peace standard of the 
district ; and thirdly, that everybody concerned is pleased. Having 
got rid of all the private vested interests, the Board has had to 
consider only the public welfare, and it has met with all the success 
that we should have anticipated. On the basis of its experience, 
the Board in December, 1916, recommended the Government to 
adopt the policy of State Purchase for the whole country, and we 
feel sure that unbiassed readers of Mr. Carter's remarkable book 
will come to the same conclusion, 





HUGO GROTIUS.* 

Tre name of Grotius has often been on men’s lips of late years, 
but outside a limited circle of historical students and international 
jurists singularly little is known of the man and his career. There 
are few books about him in English, and the standard authority 
in Dutch is still the Life by Caspar Brandt, completed by Catten- 
burgh (1727), and supplemented by the Vie de Grotius by 
de Burigny (Paris, 1752). Thus in order to fit himself for the 
task performed in this timely volume Mr. Vreeland, of the New York 
Bar, had first to learn the language of his ancestors. The book, 
which has grown out of his Master’s Thesis in International Law 
and Diplomecy submitted to the University of Columbia, is a 
useful piece of research work, inspired by genuine enthusiasm for 
the subject, and throwing a good deal of light on the character 
and influence of a great if not exactly heroic figure, who was 
successively the glory of his countrymen and the victim of her 
rulers. 

So far as mere material success went there never was a career 
which more strikingly confirmed the truth of Solon’s maxim. 
He came of an ancient and honourable family, whose name Groot 
or “Great”? bore witness to their services to the State. His 
immediate ancestors were men of substance, distinguished alike 
for their learning and official aptitude. But Hugo Grotius eclipsed 
them all by his extraordinary talents and industry. He was 
acclaimed as a prodigy in his early boyhood; and saluted as an 
equal by the greatest scholars of his time, Scaliger, Vossius, Lipsius, 
andCasaubon. He accompanied an important Embassy to France 
when he was only fifteen. His Latin verses were not perhaps as 
good as Milton’s or as elegant as ‘‘ Vinny” Bourne's, but they 
represented only the decorative side of his literary activi- 
ties. He wrote tragedies which appealed to Vondel, the great 
Dutch poet; he knew all that was to be known of history and 
jurisprudence and theology long before he had reached man’s 
estate. Distinctions, honours, and office poured in upon him. 
He surrendered his practice as an advocate to accept the important 
post of Advocate Fiscal or Attorney-General of Holland, Zeeland, 
and West Friesland in 1607, when he was only twenty-four. As 
early as 1601, when he was only eighteen, he had been selected by 
the States-General of the United Provinces to write what we should 
now call the official History of Holland with special reference to 
the struggle against Spain. This employed him intermittently 
till 1612, and in 1613 he was appointed Pensionary of Rotterdam, 
a promotion which brought him into close contact and intimacy 
with John Barneveld, the famous Grand Pensionary of Holland. 
Already in 1609 he had published his remarkable work Mare Liberum, 
an expansion of part of the treatise De Jure Praedae, which for 
politic reasons remained unpublished during his lifetime. A visit 
to England in 1613 as a delegate to discuss and settle the Greenland 
Fishery Dispute was void of satisfaction to the Dutch, but Grotius 
was received with much honour by James I., and Casaubon, then 
resident in London, testified to his ‘‘ divine genius,” “ profound 
learning,’ and “ sincere piety.” So far it had been roses, roses 
all the way, but the tide of fortune turned with disastrous sudden- 
ness. The trouble was theological in its origin, having grown out 
of the Arminian controversy, but the ultimate issue was Consti- 
tutional. Grotius,as a humane and moderate man, naturally 
gravitated towards the camp of the Arminians, whose Remon- 
strance, which in turn provoked the contra-Remonstrance of the 
Gomarists or ultra-Calvinists, seems to us remarkably mild, 
But it was one of the strange ironies of fate that the Dutch, 
welded into iron unity by Spanish oppression, were convulsed and 
shattered by intestine discord over the interpretation of the doctrines 
of Election and Predestination. Stranger still was it to find 
Louis XIII. of France in vain appealing through his Ambassadors 
ordinary and extraordinary to the Dutch to compose their differ- 
ences in a spirit of toleration. Grotius was never an extreme 
partisan in anything, and he undoubtedly strove to promote fusion 
and concord. But the geographical distribution of Conformity and 
Dissent played into the hands of Prince Maurice, the Military Chief 
of the Netherlands, who had cast in his lot with the Gomarists, 


“ 





and had long owed John Barneveld a grudge ; the deadlock over the 
appointment of a Synod brought up the question of State rights 
and the maintenance of local forces, or Waartgelders. With the 
majority of the Provinces at his back, Prince Maurice struck hard 
and promptly, and arrested the three chief Remonstrants, Barneveld, 
Grotius, and Hoogerbeets; after a trial which violated the 
elementary principles of justice and was conducted very much on 
the lines of that of Miss Cavell, the first was sent to the scaffold and 
the other two condemned to perpetual imprisonment in 1619. 
Barneveld was an old man and worn out by his labours, but he was 
too proud to plead for mercy for himself, though profoundly anxious 
that Grotius, “ that great rising light, still young,” might be spared 
to do the land great service. In his last words from the scaffold 
he bade the burghers remember that he did not die for treason, 
but “ for the maintenance of the liberty and the laws of the country.” 
The long self-exculpatory letter addressed to the Prince by Grotius 
strikes a very different note. It is throughout a plea for pardon 
on the ground that the writer had not been a free agent, but had 
acted in accordance with the will of his masters, to whom he had 
taken oath; that he had even given dissatisfaction to his colleagues 
by his conciliatéry advice. The references to Barneveld are un- 
sympathetic and critical. Even Mr. Vreeland admits that the 
defence of Grotius showed selfishness, and bids us remember that 
Barneveld was an old man whose life was run, while Grotius's greatest 
work remained to be done. In his captivity in the gloomy fortress 
of Loevestein, which lasted for nearly two years, Grotius showed 
patience and fortitude and found consolation in study. His wife 
and children shared his imprisonment, and the story of his 
escape shut up in a book-chest, while giving us a fine picture of 
his endurance and tenacity, reveals Mme. de Groot as a heroine 
of the highest and most self-sacrificing quality. And the resoure= 

fulness of the faithful servant-girl who went with the cbsst to 
Goreum is hardly less splendid. It is indeed a thrilling stery, and 
Mr. Vreeland tells it right well. 

From Antwerp Grotius made his way to France, ard was 
received with honour by the King and all the leading sta‘es- 
men and men of learning in France. Louis granted him a 
pension of 3,000 livres, as well as his personal protection, and 
Mme. ds Groot, who had nobly remained at the fortress to face the 
Governor, soon rejoined her husband. In view of his European reputa- 
tion, many Powers sought to retain his services, but he declined all 
these offers until the year 1634, when he accepted the office of 
Ambassador to Sweden, which he faithfully discharged for ten 
years. He visited Sweden just before his death in 1645, and was 
handsomely treated and rewarded by Queen Christina, but persisted 
in his resolve to resign his post, being wearied by the intrigue of 
negotiations, The honour and esteem in which he was held in 
Paris never compensated him for the implacable ingratitude of his 
country. Moreover, his pension was always in arrears; and he was too 
honourable, honest, and scrupulous a man to make head against 
antagonistic influences. His great work De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 
dedicated to Louis XIII., was published in June, 1625, and through- 
out his sojourn in France his pen was seldom idle. The character 
that emerges from these pages inspires admiration tempered with 
compassion. Grotius had a great and wide-ranging intellect 
fortified by immense learning. It was his misfortune that, harbour- 
ing a noble vision of international peace to be achieved by arbitra- 
tion, he stood practically alone among the active diplomatists of 
his age in his ideals, and that his natural kindliness and moderation 
inclined him to a certain opportunism in the world of realities. 
He was capable of great personal sacrifices, but he was not of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made. In his lifetime it might have been said 
of him laudatur et alget. But the torch that he lit has never been 
extinguished. 

Mr. Vreeland has done his work very well, but his scholarship 
is not above reproach. Some of the Latin quotations do not seem 
correctly transcribed, and the “ Strobaeus”’ repeatedly referred to is, 
we suppose, Stobacus. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF STOPFORD BROOKE.* 
UNLEss a man is what we generally call ‘‘ great,” two thick volumes 
of biography are apt to weary the reader. Mr. Jacks’s Life of his 
father-in-law, Stopford Brooke, fills two very thick volumes, but 
not a page is dull, and the second part is more interesting than the 
first. Judging by his letters, Stopford Brooke was one of those very 
rare characters whom age not only softens but deepens, who become 
not only more sympathetic but more incisive, more humorous, and 
more imaginative after they pass middle life. There can be little 
doubt that preaching, like acting, is a strain even upon what Evan- 
gelicals used grudgingly to call ‘‘a good natural character.” The 
temptation to be pontifical is very strong, and modesty can hardly 
dwell with the power to attract crowds. Set in the midst of many 
minor dangers, the preacher who is by temperament a great talker 
has the best moral chance. To him preaching to a fashionable, an 
intellectual, or an adoring audience becomes only an opportunity 
to deliver his mind at length and undisturbed, and to introduce hia 





* Hugo Grotius, the Father of the Modern Science of International Law. By Hamilt 
Vreeland, jun., LL.B., Ph.D., of the New York Bar. London: Oxford University 
Press, (10s. net.) 








* Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke, By L, P, Jacks, With Portraits, 2 volg 


London; John Murray, (15s, net.) 
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message into his discourse untrammelled by the conventions of 
religious reserve. 

Stopford Brooke, though he could listen, loved speaking. He 
believed that man was made to exchange ideas with his fellows, and 
laughingly said that silence was mostly sulks. He wondered that 
it should be cultivated, and made fun of the philosophers “ growling 
over their bones of thought.’’ He was saved by much talking from 
giving any excessive importance, even in his own mind, to his own 
words. A generous man with his pockets full of small change does 
not mistake every sixpence for a sovereign, or make a serious matter 
of a small loss. He had not, so far as we can see from this book, the 
faults of the popular parson, though we think that his less intimate 
acquaintance would have been apt to credit him with them. 

Mr. Jacks has succeeded in putting before us a very original person, 
the outcome of an unusual ancestry. An Irishman in sympathy, Stop- 
ford Brooke was by no means entirely Irish by blood. Hederived on 
one side from ‘‘ the Graemes of the Netherby Clan” (whom Fuller 
described as belonging to the wonders rather than the worthies of 
England) as well as from Irish doctors, Irish Protestant elergy, and 
Irish landowners, small and great. His father was rector of Kings- 
town, and though poor, he lived among the Irish aristocracy. 
“Next to the Gifts of Grace,” his mother thought nothing so 
important for her sons as ‘“‘ nice acquaintance.” In spite of this 
somewhat worldly declaration, she was a delightful woman. Her 
son adored her. As he said, they grew old together, for she did not 
die till the subject of this biography was seventy. 

The boyhood of Stopford Brooke foreshadowed the extraordinary 
charm which shows again in his later years. His letters from school, 
at an age when most children have nothing to write, are charming, 
full of simple high spirits, unconcealed homesickness, and tender 
affection by turns. From school he went to Trinity College, Dublin ; 
thence to England, where, without any very definite sense of voca- 
tion, he took Orders. Hard work as a curate in poor parishes gave 
him a love of his calling, and all through his life the reader never 
feels that he was out of place in his profession. The story of his 
break with the Church of England is well known, but most readers 
will be, we think, surprised ‘to find how definitely Christian the ex- 
Anglican remained. The Evangelical influence of his home never 
left him. He denied that he had ever held the simple Deism so 
common among Unitarians, and nowadays his views, as they are 
expressed in his letters, would, on account of his devotion to the 
person of Christ and his intense and vivid belief in a future life, have 
seemed almost orthodox. He had always a great distrust of logic. 
He believed, apparently because he was incapable of doubting it, in 
love as the law of life and in the perfectibility of human character 
as exemplified in Christ. 

For all this, there was a side to his nature which was somehow 
more primitive than Christianity. There was something elemental 
about him. He was an artist, and he was a child of Nature. He 
found refreshment in a sort of innocent Paganism, and lived to a 
strange extent in a non-moral and non-religious world of the imagina- 
tion. The chapters in this book which describe this, as it were, 
holiday side of his nature will be new to the public, and have a very 
great psychic interest. Of ordinary spiritualism he had a horror. 
‘ Clairvoyance,” he writes, “psychic phenomena, telepathic 
business, there is something in them all, but when they are made 
the chief business of life they thin out into twaddle. And when it is 
attempted to make them scientific, they are worse than twaddle. 
They rot away intelligence and degrade the spiritual world.” Against 
this dictum we have to set some remarkable experiences which 
Stopford Brooke relates, for which, as Mr. Jacks points out, it is 
difficult or impossible to find any scientific explanation. He writes 
down in his diary long conversations held with a familiar spirit—a 
water spirit without heart or soul—who is absolutely real to him. 
He tells how at times, alone with Nature, he loses his personality and 
becomes one with the spirit of the stream, and he gives one or two 
accounts of an extraordinary sense of being apart from his own 
body, likening his experience to that alluded to by St. Paul. 

His Nature-worship will be to many of his readers unintelligible, 
as far apart from workaday life as a monastic book of devotion. On 
the other hand, over some men in some moods it will cast a spell. All 
through his life he hated London. He gives vivid descriptions of 
its fog and dirt, and describes exercise in London as taking a walk 
through the “Pit.” In his old age, when he had left the smoke, 
the overshadowing houses, and the omnipresent crowd for 
ever, he writes: “I still enjoy the beauty of the earth and sky, 
but in a different way from the enjoyment of the old days. I sit 
with my hands folded and look at it, and it passes through me like 
love.” 

Of Stopford Brooke's literary and critical work a good deal willno 
doubt last. But he was essentially a Victorian critic, and how much 
value will be given to his estimates of men and books depends upon 
how far the mid-Victorian standpoint revives. He put Browning 
below Tennyson and is repelled by the obscurity of George Meredith 
—always acknowledging his greatness. He loved “ the great men 
who have put human nature to music.”” The sentence is significant¢ 


Like the true Celt, he was never wholly absorbed in the real world, 
His devotion to English literature never made hii less an Irishman, 





Some melody was ringing always in the ears of his imagination but 
because he was not all a Celt, because of the “‘ Graemes of Netherby + 
that music was not sad. What he said of Amold is illustrativs 
of his point of view. He was, he thinks, among the best of 
Englishmen, “and I contemplate the best Englishman from a 
distance, just as I contemplate the best kind of Roman, but I don’t 
care for either Arnold or Cincinnatus.” We ought to add that in the 
present war he was altogether British in sympathy. 





MR. MUIRHEAD BONE’S DRAWINGS OF THE WAR.* 
WHATEVER may have been the case with the poets, there is no 
doubt that the painters have responded very little to the stimulus 
of the war. This contention is not weakened but rather 
emphasized by one great exception, for M. Raemaekers stands 
out as perhaps the one man of genius the war has produced 
among those not actually fighting. Of course the artists have been 
greatly occupied with warlike subjects, but, to judge by picture 
exhibitions, the results have been decidedly poor. The allegorical 
pictures have merely made plain the fact that an exalted idea does 
not produce a great picture unless the painter can make a design 
which is great in itself quite apart from all verbal meaning. Tho 
realistic treatment of war has been just as disappointing as the 
symbolic representations. But here it is not possible to 
argue that this is because the materials with which the 
realist has to work are of impossible ugliness and squalor, for 
the work which is best from the artistic point of view is pre- 
cisely that which deals most closely with things as they are. We 
refer, of course, to the wonderful series of drawings and water- 
colours which Mr. Muirhead Bone has been producing in such 
numbers, and which display such a remarkable talent. These 
drawings have been reproduced in several different forms, beginning 
with the small volumes published in monthly parts, twelve inches 
by nine, containing twenty drawings. Besides these are published two 
further series of twenty by fifteen inches and thirty-one by twenty- 
two respectively. We are inclined to prefer the intermediate sizo 
—the twenty by fifteen. The smaller reproductions do not do 
justice to the delicacy of Mr. Bone’s intricate drawings, while the 
largest size seems to over-emphasize the ruggedness of those works 
in which he uses a coarse, blunt brush-stroke with such vigour. 

Let us take a few typical drawings as shown in the intermediate- 
sized series and note how wonderful is the way in which the artist 
makes the scene live. In Part II., Nos. XI. and XIV. are two 
pure landscapes, the first a panorama from the Scherpenberg 
looking towards Messines, the second a bend of the Somme near 
Corbie. The panorama shows us a wide view crowded with smal! 
forms of trees and fields. Somehow by the alchemy of art this 
rather tame landscape is made to convey a sense of the most intense 
energy and watching suspense. Nowhere is the eye at rest except 
in the sky, but the transition from earth to sky reveals an uninter- 
rupted line of smoke-bursts which tell of the death and destruction 
of the line. With strange power the artist has made this lino 
of faint puffs of smoke the emotional centre of the drawing, and 
the restless and crowded shapes of the landscape symbolic of the 
intense life and energy which have for their end and aim—the line. 
Now if we look at the second of these two drawings we see the 
absolute peace of the undestroyed country, and may ask how is 
this difference of feeling achieved. Here the artist has con- 
structed his design out of large, quiet masses of light and shade, 
where the sunlight slowly passes into shadow and the river curves 
gently past the cornfield. Quite different again is the mounting of a 
great gun, No. XIX., where pygmy figures and a confusion of small 
things crowd round the enormous barrel of the gun pointing 
upward to where the chains, which have dropped it into its place, 
hang from unseen supports. In this drawing space, power, and 
ordered strength reign supreme. Very different is the ‘ Erecting 
Aeroplanes,” No. XX. Here inside a shed appear to be collected a 
vast and chaotic assemblage of giant matches. Against this back- 
ground of confused straight lines stand out the graceful curves of 
the propellers. 

Enough has been said to emphasize the wonderful versatility 
of Mr. Bone’s art. He is equally at home when drawing with 
infinite delicacy the intricacies of a Gothic Cathedral, or broadly 
summarizing the shapeless remains of ruined towns and villages 
and devastated woods, or portraying battleships. For all these 
diverse subjects the artist has at command a variety of methods 
which seem as numerous as they are appropriate. 





FICTION, 


BEFORE THE WIND.T 


Miss Janet Larne has given us a war novel in which the scene is 
laid at home and the plot developed with freshness and originality. 
Ann Charteris became engaged, out of gratitude, to the doctor who 
had attended her father in his last illness and secured her a post 


* (1) The Western Front, 20 Plates each part, [2s8.}——(2) War Drawings. 
10 Pilates each part. 10s, ]}——(3) With the Grand Fleet. 6 Plates. [20s.} 
(4) Munition Drawings, 6 Plates. (20s.] Londoa : Country Life Office, 

t Beforethe Wind, By Janet Laing. London: J, M, Dent and Sons. 
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as companion to two old Scots ladies while he went off to the 
Western Front in the R.A.M.C. The elder of the two sisters, 
Miss Caroline Barton, a woman of personality, is stirred to a con- 
sciousness of realities by some impulsive remarks of Ann. She sees 
herself and her sister as two wrack-straws in the storm shaking 
Europe—fiying before the wind and only fit for the rubbish corner. 
She also realizes that there are other wrack-straws in existence, 
rich and personally useless like themselves, and “ cornering labour.” 
Hence her plan to stack them all together, “collect them, sweep 
them out of the way, and make the same labour suffice for all, 
thus increasing our usefulness and lessening their obstructiveness.”’ 
Her sister acquiesced as she always did, Ann was enthusiastic, 
invitations were sent out, and the story describes the 
sequel. The company were mostly women, and harmless, but 
members of a jewel-thieving gang ar‘ secret agents of Germany 
availed themselves of the opportunity, and life at Bartonsmuir 
goon began to hum. Miss Laing is not one of those writers who 
commence author with a complete mastery of the rules of the game, 
but we like her none the less on that account. There is improb- 
ability in the episode of the invalid V.C. who obtains indefinite 
leave to carry on a piece of private detective work disguised as a 
chauffeur, but Fred Lorrimer is an engaging as well as a gallant 
fellow, and plays his part with spirit. The episode of Ann’s engage- 
ment is rather hurriedly treated, and the rapidity with which 
the chivalrous doctor consoles himself when Ann pairs off with the 
V.C. is surprising though very satisfactory. And other crudities 
and unrealities might be noticed. But Miss Laing has a sense of 
character, high spirits, and a generous enthusiasm for the qualities 
that count. Even her adventurers and adventuresses are not 
inhuman, and in the Zeppelin raid, which brings the tale to a 
thrilling climax, Miss Caroline Barton’s harangues to the other 
Altogether, 
most agreeable medley of cross-purposes, excitement, and 
romance. There are at least half-a-dozen characters we should 
like to meet in real life, including, besides those already mentioned, 
the charming Mrs. Alleyne, and Mr. Tosh, who began a book in 
1912 on The Utter Impossibility of Germany Ever Going to War 
with Britain, but subsequently changed the title to The Uttey 
Impossibility of Annihilating Germany. 


wrack-straws and to her servants are truly immense. 


this is a 





Mrs. Holmes: Commandant. By R.E. Forbes. (Edward Arnold. 
5s. net.)—No one who has any intimate knowledge of Auxiliary 
Military Hospitals can fail to find great entertainment in this 
volume. From the mobilizing of the Great Woman who gives her 
name to the book, right to the end of the third section, there is not a 
word which rings false, and though “‘ R. E. Forbes ”’ sees life through a 
most humorous pair of spectacles, the ideals which lie at the root 
of the work of even the most frivolous of “‘ V.A.D.’s” are with 
considerable art always kept within sight of the reader. With 
the end of the book it is not so easy to be in sympathy. Though 
the mouth of every medical officer must water at the thought of 
the inspector turned patient, the general atmosphere of flirtation 
which is the result of the opening of the officers’ ward is really less 
admirable in a hospital than the author makes us believe while we are 
stillreading the story. For,charm the author never so wisely, there 
is serious and fundamental harm in love-making between hospital 
staffs and their patients. The portraits of the men whilst the 
hospital is kept for the rank-and-file are excellent, the impish 
naughtiness and quiet heroism which alike endear the wounded 
soldier to all those in charge of him being presented with much 
discernment. Whether Mrs. Holmes’s sister-Commandants will 
allow the book to circulate freely in their hospitals may perhaps 
be doubted. But they will read it themselves, and they may be 
quite sure that it will be infinitely enjoyed both in the “ Pro’s” 
dining-room and in the wards, to both of which places it will finally 
percolate with, or without, the Commandant’s permission. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 








The Note-Book of an Intelligence Officer. By Eric Fisher Wood. 
(New York: Century Company. $1°75.)}—Major Wood, who was in 
the American Diplomatic Service when the war began, was con- 
vinced by his official experiences in Germany that the Allied cause 
was just, and he volunteered his services to Great Britain last 
winter. This lively but desultory book is an account of his experi- 
ences. After seeing Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe and 
studying the Postal Censorship, of which he is a warm admirer, 
he went to Franco in time for the battle of Arras. He says that 
thirty thousand young Americans had enlisted in our Army. ‘‘ When 
I asked one [Canadian] Corporal what province he came from: 
he was for the moment very much taken back, and blushing bright 
red finally stuttered, ‘ Pennsylvania, Sir.’ ‘ Well, Corporal,’ I said, 
* you needn’t look so guilty, for I hail from that province myself.’ ”’ 
Major Wood, who was wounded at Arras, has now rejoined the 
American Army, in which he began his career. 














The Epistle to the Hebrews. Edited by A. Nairne. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)—This new volume of the “ Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament for Schools” is very ably edited. Mr. 
Nairne’s historical and critical survey of the problem of authorship 
confirms the ancient belief of the Western Church that St. Paul 
was not the author, though the Council of Trent decided that he 
was. Mr. Nairne discusses the theology of the Epistle very fully and 
sympathetically. As he says, the Epistle was addressed to # group 
of highly intelligent men who were confronted with religious diffi- 
culties, and the unknown author’s fresh and simple treatment 
of his theme has always had a special charm for the educated 
reader, 





The University of Louvain and its Library. By T. W. Koch. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 6d. net.)—Mr. Koch, of the library of 
Congress, gives in this pamphlet a short account of the University 
of Louvain and of the deliberate destruction of its famous library 
by the Germans, with some particulars of the efforts that are being 
made here and in America to form a new library for the stricken 
University. The photographs of the ruins tell their own tale of 
German barbarism. 

The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution for February 
(6s.) contains an important article on the battle of Charleroi, in 
August, 1914, by Major T. E. Compton, and a highly instructive 
translation of ‘‘ A German Captain's Narrative of the Rush towards 
Paris.’’ On August 4th, 1914, the German Captain notes that the Army 
““ were very much astonished as well as pleased to learn that we 
had to invade Belgian territory.’ He describes the brutality shown 
by his men to Belgian civilians, gives some account of Mons and 
Le Cateau, and admits that the Marne was a defeat and nearly a 
disaster, 


The Conditions of Social Well-being considered in the Light of the 
War. By Richardson Evans. (Wimbledon: E. Trim.  6d.)—In 
this pamphlet, notable for its even temper and good sense, Mr. 
Richardson Evans records the impressions left on his mind by a 
Conference of employers, workmen, and others which met in 1916 
and 1917 at the instance of the Vicar of Wimbledon to consider the 
causes of industrial unrest. The author found unreasonable dog- 
matism on both sides, but he takes a hopeful view, and welcomes the 
new ideas that have come into play during the war. 





Neglected British History. By W.M. Flinders Petrie. (H. Milford, 
for the British Academy. 2s. net.)—Professor Flinders Petrie: 
turning from ancient Egypt to early Britain, champions the claims 
of the Welsh chronicle of Tysilio to be the source from which Geoffrey 
of Monmouth worked rather than a mediaeval summary of Geoffrey. 
Assuming the antiquity of Tysilio, he uses the chronicle to present 
a new reading of Caesar's invasion and a modified account of the 
Saxon conquest. It is an interesting and ingenious paper, but the 
assumption on which it is based needs to be confirmed by Welsh 
philologists. 


Weekly Meat Rations : Taylor's Tables. (Mathieson. 6d.)—These 
tables ‘‘ for rapidly calculating purchasing value of coupons from 
4 to 24” will be invaluable to the puzzled housewife who is trying 
to use the family meat-cards to the best advantage in providing a 
varied bill-of-fare. 








The Trustees of Sir John Soane’s Museum, in Lincoln’s [nn 
Fields—an interesting collection that is far too littl known 
have published a shilling set of Postcards with photographs of the 


museum and its attractive, though somewhat overcrowded, rooms. 


Messrs. George Philip have published two excellent maps to 
illustrate our two Eastern campaigns. One is a Strateyical Map of 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor (2s. 6d. 
eight miles to an inch; the other is a Strategical Map of Palestine, 
Syria, and Sinai (2s. 6d. net) on a scale of twelve miles to an inch. 

30th are very well printed and coloured, and contain a large number 
The small-scale map of Mesopotamia illustrates 


net) on a scale of forty- 


of place-names. 
clearly the connexion between the campaign in Palestine and the 
campaign on the Tigris, and the iinamense distances thai still separate 
our two armies. 





AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


eS 
Catalogue of Armenian Menuscripts in 


NEW 


Baronian (S.) and Conybeare (F. C.), 


Bodleian Library, 4t0........cccceceeereeeevens (Oxiord Univ, Press) net 30/0 
Bengal Economic Journal, Vol, I1., January, 1918, No, 1....(Macmillan) net 5/4 
Bosanguet (B.), Some Suggestions in Ethics, cr 8VO.......... (Macmillan) net 6,0 
Carey (A. E.), The Gleam, Cr 8V0.......cccccccccscccscccccees (J. Long) net 6/0 
Case (S. J.), The Millennial Hope, cr 8vo.......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 


Challenger (E. K.), The Ballad of the Euston Road, and other Poems, cr Svo 
(E, Macdonald) net 2/6 


Channing (F. A.), Memories of Midland Politics, 1885-1910, 8vo (Constable) net 14/0 
Chevob-Maurice (W.) and Stafford (8. G.), English-Russian Commercial Corre- 
BPONENCE, BVO... ... cee ccceccvecerecscecsssvcssesers (Marlborough) net 2/6 


Clow (W. M.), The Christian Message in the Light of the War (Marshall Brog,) net 3/6 
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Corkery (D. ue The Threshold of Quict, or 8vo.............+.-(F. ante net 6/0 
—— H. » How to Become a Colliery Manager, cr Bvo.. eccesees (T. Wall) net 2/6 
io), the Thied an BOB cdccccoscesccsces (E, Ma edonald) net 3/6 
en + i. The Third and Fourtn Generation (Camb. Univ. Press) not 4/6 
Flecker (J, EB. 7) Selected Poems, CF BVO... .cccccccccccccscceses (Secker) net 3/6 





Forsyth (P. T.), This Life and the Next, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) net 4/0 
Fox (A, D.), Follow Up: a Story of Harrow School, cr 8vo. .(Partridge) net 3/6 
| rata Mg 0.), Scopolamine-Morphine, cr 8vo. Oxford Univ. Pregs) net 6/0 
Halliday ( J.), Refining Fires: Poems, cr &vo........ (E, Macdonald) net 2/6 
Hanshew (T. W. & Mary E.), The Riddle of the Purple Emperor (Simpkin) net 6/0 
Head (Mrs. Henry), A History of Departed Things, cr 8vo....(Routledge) net 3/6 
Heaton’s Annual: Commercial Handbook of Canada (Heaton’s Agency) net 5/0 
Macfle (R. C.), The Art of Keeping Well, cr 8vo.............. (Cassell) net 6/8 
Mac! (J, M. H.), Burns and their Treatment, 18mo. .(Oxtord Univ, Press) net 6,0 
Macnamara (Rachel Swete), Lark’s Gate, cr 8vo.......... (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Marriott (J. A. R.), English History in Shakespeare, 8vo (Chapman & Hali) net 10/6 
Naval Intelligence, by author of * Grand Fleet Days "(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Nepean (Edith), Gwyneth of the Welsh Hills, cr 8vo............ (8, Paul) net 6:0 









Painter (Monica & Margaret), Reality & Faery Meets : Poems (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Peace of Mind: Essays and Reflections, Aug., 1914—Sopt., 1917(A. Melrose) net 3/6 
Peat’s Farmer’s Diary and Account Book, Jan, lst to Dee, 3ist ....(Simpkin) 3/0 
Pollock (J.), Nes and Kevolution in Russia, cr 8vo..........(Constable) net 6/0 
Rawlinson (A. EB . J.), Religious Reality, cr 8vo...... eeceed ae net 4/6 
Rinehart (Mary Roberts), Long Live the King, cr Bvo otebpeas Murray) net 6/0 
Robinson (M.), The New Family Herbal and Botanic Physician (Nicholson) 4/0 
Rose (W. N.), Mathematics for Engineers, Part I., 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Rusgell (Laura), The Secret of the Garden, cr eh sccanastl .(W. Stevens) net 2/6 
Shaw (K. E.), Jottings from the Front, cr 8vo...... o0seceenes (G, Allen) net 2/6 
Shoosmith ie. H.), Science and Magic, cr 8vo....... .+..-(Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Smith (A.), A Laboratory Outline of College Chomistry, er 8vo..(G. Bell) net 3/0 
Tagore (Sir R.), Mashi, and other Stories, cr 8vo.......... wae .(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Tate (W.), as CP cn cnaneceescteecooonsennes (T. Wall) net 2/6 
Webster (F, A, M.), The Hound of Cullan, cr 8vo...... (McBride & Nast) net 5/0 
Ww iMams (Capt. B.), Raising and Training the New Armies, cr 8vo (Constable) net 5/0 
Williams (J. H.), Lenten Teaching In War-Time: Add (Sh gton) net 2/6 
Williams (N. P.), Our Case as against Rome, cr 8vo........(Longmans) net 2/6 
Wemyss (Mrs. George), Impossible People, cr Bvo... (Constable) net 5/0 
Yorke (Diana), The Moth, cr 8vo........... ‘ .(Drane) net 3/6 
Young (F. B.), The Crescent Moon, cr 8vo (Secker) net 6/0 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 





AFRAID OF FOOD 


To abstain from food for fear of Indigestion is a poor ay rae 
that soon limits us to a very unsatisfying diet. W th the help of 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, 
digestion is so much improved that a strict diet becomes unnecessary. 
By freeing the stomach from Acidity they allow the natural digestive 
ferments to act, and thus provide a most valuable corrective for all 
forms of Indigestion. They are especially beneficial in cases of 
Heartburn, Flatulence, &c. 

TESTIMONY :—" One of tho best and toot things I ever did in my life was to 
ask for a sample of your Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges. Up to the present I 
have had but your sample box, another box you sent me, and one I bought from 
a chemist, and I have prac tically lost all symptoms of a most distressing Heartburn 
and Acidity, from which I have suffered for years. I can now eat things I dared 
not touch before.’ 





“My wife has found the Lozenges most efficacious. Until she had them she 
could not take any solid food without most severe pee; ; sleep also was banished 
and she was fast becoming weak and emaciated. The change is most marvellous. 
She has been able to eat anything, and has not had any recurrence of indigestion. 
She enjoys her food, and has rest at night.’ 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Eond Street, London, W. 1. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have pure 
white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect condition ; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the tecth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


RO YA "a L ‘TOTAL FUNDS - £21,405,644 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 














| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, sive STOCK, ENGINEERING, 

| 
LIMITED. | _orrices{ REE. "LONDON. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™° 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 


CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 25% TO 50% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 





GEN U | N E Samples and ‘llustrated 


nee URISH 0 Sel rie 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER Ltd. *°%;29r0gau 7. 


a 


Manufacturers to 
Majesties the King & Queen 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


'PXRAFFORD PARK COLD STORAGE, LIMITED. ~ THE 

LIST OF APPLICATIONS WILL BE CLOSED ON MONDAY NEXT, 
the Debentures being already considerably over-applied for. No further applications 
for Debentures can be considered, excepting from applicants already interested in 
Trafford Park Estates, Ltd. 


APPOINTMENTS, ee’ VACANT AND WANTED. 
"© eet BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistresa : M AULD, M.A. 

WANTED, to begin duties April 22nd, DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS, 
Salary according to scale, £110 to £150, by “annual incre ments of £7 10s. Higher 
initial salary for Mistress with suitable experience. 

Applications, with testimonials and full particulars, should be sent to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS immediately. 

Education Office, J. G. TAYLOR, 

West _Hartle pool. Sec retary. 


URSARSHIP OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


This post will bo vacant at the end of July 

The new Bursar will be expected to attend “the office from July 1st to learn the 
routine, 

The pay of the appointment is £400 per annum, 

Appiicants must not be more than 45 years of age. 

Applications, with testimonials, should reach the address below before March 15th, 

The SECRETARY, Bursar’s Appointment Committce, The College, Cheltenham. 

Further information cun be obtained on application to the above addre Be. 


y ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CHATHAM. 

WANTED, after Faster, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for English, with Elocution 
and Phonctics ; subsidiary subject, History or Latin. Degree and expericace essential, 

Salary according to qualifications, Maximum initial salary £150, Annual 
increment £10. 

aman forms may be obtained from the ant Mistress, P-- C. WAKEMAN. 

February, 1918. FRA 3. W. ROOK, Secretary. 


RGENTLY WANTED, CLERGY and LAITY for personal 
service in the Church Army RECREATION HUTS en all the fighting 

fronts. * There is no finer sphere of influence at the present time, but many centres 
MUST CLOSE and our gallant soldiers suffer unless many more voluntcers are forth- 
coming AT ONCE. Can YOU help us by offering yourself or inducing others to 
do so ?—Inquiries ed weleomed by Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 55 Bryanston 
Street, Lon ton, Ww. 





























URH AM DIOCESAN TRAINING COLL EGE.— Principal, 
Miss ELEANOR CHRISTOPHER.— Wanted, in April, either temporarils or 
permanently, at St. Hild’s College, TWO LECTU RERS, one to take History, the 
other Mathematics and Geography. Degree and training or good experience essential. 
Salary, in both cases, £110, resi ent, with beard and laundry.—Applications to be 
sent at once to the PRINCIPAL, St. Hild’s College, Durham. 


ANTED, for SEPTEMBER or OCTOBER, by Oxford Graduate 
(Woman), Hons, School of English nn and Literature, Claas I. (spectal- 
ised in Language and Philolo } Camb. Diploma for Teaching and Experience in 
coaching, WORK as TEACH of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and PHILOLOGY, 
either at Women's Colle go Or as Assistant-Teacher in Provincial or Scote ‘h 
University. —Apply Box ‘‘Z,” c/o The m an 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
IRTON COLLEGE ; CAMBRIDGE. 
Applications are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN, which will be vacant on 
July Ist. 
The Librarianship is not a full-time post. The salary is from £50 per annum, with 
room; and commons throughout the year. 
Further particulars — be obtained from the MISTRESS, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, to whom applicat ons should be sent not later than March 20th. 


W DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNIVERSITY.) 
Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR. Commencing salary £300. 
The Director may be required to take part in the teaching.—Applications, with 
poe copies of three recent testimonials and three references, to be lodged before 
March 23rd with Professor SETH, University, Edinburgh, from whom particulars as 
tod duties and conditions of appointment may be be learned. 


IT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. "ANDREWS, , FIFE.—Wanted, 

in May or September, a SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGES MISTRESS 

to organise and supervise the Modern Languages teaching, French and Germ3n, 
throughout the school. University Degree, or equivalent, and familiarity with 
modern methods essential. Salary £200, non-resident,—Further particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Mec: MASTER WANTED next May at BEDFORD MODERN 
SaBrE ' ore Good Salary and Fees.—Full particulars from the HEAD- 


'T. MARY’S SCHOOL, CALNE, WILTS.— Required, next 
term, MISTRESS to teach either History or English, and some subsidiary 
subject, Resident post.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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SWANSEA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
am Bh ag seat J OF ja ve tem a dicen 
etions are invited for the above appointment frem tadies of expericnce in 
ars education who have taken a geod Boncers Degree (or passed an equivalent 
amination) at a British University and are not over 40 years of age. 
Commencing salary £400 per arnum. 
‘orma of application (which must be returned by not later than March 11th) and 
ny further in ormation may be obtained from the undersigned, 
. The members of the Selection Committee wish to announce that canvassing by, or on 
behalf of. any candidate will disqualify her. 
Education Offices, 
9 Grove Place, Swanaca, T. J. REES, 
February 4th, 1918. 


QwANsEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Director of Education. 


En ons r wD im xy 
XPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER wanted as SECRETARY 
to the PLYMOUTH VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION for the CARE of tho 
MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. - Short period of training given. Salary £130 a year. 
Apply Miss EVELYN FOX, C.A.M.D,, Queen Anne's Chambers, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. m 
NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters reloting to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained through the above Office—Apply Mrs. E. M. 
ALEXANDER (Maths. Trip.), Secretary, 5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
a EE = -—= ==; a 











LECTURES, &o. 

ECTURES, 155 BROMPTON ROAD, on “THEOSOPHY 

j AND THE INVISIBLE WORLDS.” Tuesdays, 8 p.m., and every Friday 
Afternoon at 3.20, on “ THEOSOPHY AND THE GOSPEL STORY.” 

Admission Free, Syllabus from SECRETARY at above address, 


PIRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 
PREPARATION FOR WORK IN DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 





TWO SCHOLARSHIPS for three months’ residence at the Settlement are offered 
to teachers wishing to study industrial conditions in order to qualify for posts in Day 
Continuation Schools. 

Fuil particulars can be obtained on application to Miss TIELEN MADELEY, 
Birmingham Women’s Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 


\7 ESTFIELD COLLEGE (Univorsity of London).—Chairman 
of Council: The Rev, W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Miss A. W. 
RICHARDSON. Students are preparcd for the Aits and Scicnce Degrecs of the 
University of London, Arrangements are also mado for a two years’ course in 
Citizenship. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year, Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year, A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
ecmpetition at an examination to be held May 21st-24th, 1918. Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
appiy to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for “Sccondary Teachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A rosi- 
dential College providing a years srofessional training tor secondary teachers, The 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ »iploma of London University. Ample opportu- 
nity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects In schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas, 
Particulars a8 to qualfications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambcidge. 


1 a BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
ru 








TRAINING 


istecs : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, a, Pan ser 9 SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
*rincipal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnaatic:, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the firat of its kind in England. Studenta 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 

October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. ‘Principals — A. ALEXANDER 
FRG, and Mrs, ALEXANDER, Tho Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics, Health Students received in residence, Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 











‘XO GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full ‘Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in al! its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees £110 per annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and Mcludes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Awatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For Prospectus apply the fecretary, 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: r. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 








FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive ran glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Succeasea in Examinations. Beekeeping, 


Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
<= -_ 


Roar SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS and ENGRAVERS, 
Sa Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


36Th ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Admission 1s. 


255 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.,_ prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst. Navy (special entry}, London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern hous», 200 yards from sea. 





Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
LL XGHout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

Fpring Term began on Thuraday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on Sey to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
ee ee fel.: 7 Grayshott. ee 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rato 
Large Playing-fields ani 








Nodern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
4, ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
-4 First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort, Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron, 








IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


(pUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 


KENT. 
- sauenr te 1850. 
. { Miss SNDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Methcd), 
LANGUAGES, and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
a HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
a 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Eead-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
rMHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health, Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. . New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and ficld for Hockey and Cricket, Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.—FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, granting free Tuition for 2 years, will be awarded on the 
results of an examination to be held in March, Papers may be worked at home, 
under supervision,—Application should be made to the HEAD-MISTRESS before 
March 12th. 
D, 

















| ] I G H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Misa WALLIS. 


___ Private Residential School for (ils. Tele. “ Watford 615." _ 
AJINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 20th and 21st 
for entrance in September, 1918.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


TIVE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEA 


SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


es MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tee and of the Maria Grey Training Colicge. 


EM 10? BS _____-Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
S Le F ELI X 


SC HO OC ki, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January 15th to April 5th. 

= ____Head-Mistress—MissL.SILCOX. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
. Special Entry, March, 1918. No Nomination required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIVE, 65 South 


Molton Btsest, Londen, W. ss aes 

NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
{) Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opened 16th January, 19138, 
Age of entry, 13 up to 15, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs, DEVIT'T and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fon- 


church Buildings, E.C. 3, a ve 
Cae ae COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th. 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per 
anpum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in Herefordshire. A'so 
ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIB SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, may also be given, 

Apply to the BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 

NRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 

Head-Master—F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 

Inclusive Fees, £57 to £66 
Modern Laboratories and Worksheps. 

EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 261s. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2np, 

Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER 

or the SECRETARY. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 














per annum, 


y ORK: 

HeaéeMaster: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 
Method, 








Open Daily, 10 to 5, 
IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s ‘Inn Fields, 
__W.C, 2, House built 1812, gy Sculpture, and Antiquities, OPEN 
FREE, 10,30-5, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, in March, April, 
May, June, July, August, At other times by cards obtained of the CURATOR 
at the Museum, 








Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history rcom; two 
workshops (including forge and metal work latho); swimming bath, 

Prospectus, &c., irom the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. Le 

“LIFTON COLLEGE.— Classical, Mathematical, Modern 


J Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Asoa Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLARSHIPS for ARMY 
CANDIDATES, Examination in June, There are also somo “ WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 a year,—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 
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UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.— Complete Modern School Buildings and pepe ye (1911); 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 

on the 11th, 12th, and 13th June, 1918, One Scholarship of £100 P. .a., one of 

£80 pa., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding Six Foundation Yscholarsh psentitli g 

to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee will be offered for competition.— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, To Tonbridge. 


RADFIELD = 








COLLEGE. 


n EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guineae, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 11th, at Bradfield and in London, 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


aeanadick = eiamiaiicninnnti 


Oo Vv R Cc oO L L E @G &. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
: Lg ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
ta 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM §. LEE, Head-Master. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — Prosident : 
4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A,, late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, ~ Army and Engineering Classes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corpa, New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &e. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


ST: * EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. a Junior Sehool. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 


The DUKE OF 














_ For wT prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
J A K H M 8S C H O OL. 
The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be_ held on 














MARCH 19th and 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
The School House, Oakham, Rutland 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. <XAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
i680 to £45 a year.—Full pam on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
4 he - TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies Sey prepared for Journalistic 
ar nd Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
VWPEWRITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM: AN, 5 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ residence 
in Paris—University certificate). 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(jnorce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be give pte 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 


é ate looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE bOR REGISTRATION, 
QCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) ‘reliable 
‘> information respecting Sehools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
2 — (age of pupils, bocality preferred, range 
1 9 of fees, &c.) to 
rg*UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Tedueatione! Agents, who are ‘argely responsible for the 
— stafs of the most imyortant schools and thus able 
supp) infermation difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
© Meee —158-162 oxFoRD STREET. LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 
Qj CHOOLS | FOR “BOYS awnpb GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


Meeers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
ind TUTORS, will be pleased + AID PALKENTS by vending (irce of charge) prospec- 
ivere and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of the pup). district preferred, and “rough idea of fees shou'd be given. 

4. & J. PATON, Faucational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose cf enabling Teachersto find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been caiculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE E M. 


— 


e 


FOUNTAIN, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


4) QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
Ly LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
CHASES REVEKSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 


thereon 
Apply SEC RETARII ES, 10 Lancaster er Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MONEY BY WRITING. 





MAKE 


250 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 

be How to Earn Money while ls arning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c. Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism. Bezinners 
taught how to make work saleable. —|— ae stimonials,— Address EDITORIAL 


Dept. 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

) the residengs, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside— who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalida, 
Copvalescents, &c.). Post tree on application to Mr. A. V. STORLY, Generali Manager, 
Medical, &e, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven ‘Street, ‘Vrafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


Re ‘LAC E, ~ YOUGHAL.—Irish Port. Lowerick. Inisn 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, DOyleys, Fronmtale, dc. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents, Selection 
sent on approval, J irect from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co, Cork, Old laces m and cleaned, 
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A RTIFICIAL TEETH(OLD) BOUGHT. —HighestValue assured, 
Up to 7s. — ay on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
£2 on Platinum. by return. If offer not acc Gold 
a free. Best prices pa for ‘Ol Gold — Silver Jewellery 
ene | 8. Can by the reliable fir 
NN & ¢ CO., 694 Market arket Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actnal mar 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, val 
ber ‘Teturn or or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 1 100 years ~¢ 
{OCKROACHES ‘exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth F.Z.8, Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. . ls, 6d., 
post free. —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffi 6a., Sa, 











APPEALS. 
TINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





THe Kiya, 


AND NER. 


_ THe EARL OF F Harrow BY. 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to Rey, 


GERALD A, THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, S.W. 1, 


Treasurer > Secretary : 





GopFReY H. Hamirroy. 
=so-secnnanteieessinntailinesiaeds 





THE CHURCH ARMY HUT 


is often 


THE LAST BIT OF HELP 


a man gets before going Over the Top, and the 


FIRST BIT OF HELP 


he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, certainly war-worn and weary. 


GHURGH ARMY REGREATION HUTS, eic., 


about 800 in all, are daily giving untold comfort and cheer to 


Tens of Thousands of our Brave Men. 


A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped; Maintenance £200 yearly, 








More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or Contribute to Maintenance, 
Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1 
—— SS = = == = SEE — 
HERBELIX ([Uprrs! 
Elixir 


For the successful natural treatment of Nervous Dyspepsia, Functional 
Epilepsy and kindred ailments. Composed entirely of herbs—invigorating, 
delicious —and absolutely harmless. Recommended by the medical pro- 
fession, Bottles Ss. each (post paid Ss. 3d.). Write or call: “ Her- 
belix ” (Dept. 30), 41 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Kstablished 1837. Ineorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, aries 000, fora £4,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee £4,000,000 

Total Issued ory and Reserves . £2 000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 7 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 


States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BIL are purchased or sent for collection 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
on upp! lies ution, 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W 
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A New Epoch 


in Food-Production 


is heralded by the introduction of 


1 
Z 


3 


q, 


FLUORA SUPPLY DEPOT, 


41 





FLUORA restores the actual constituents 
and characteristics of fertile virgin and 
volcanic earths to the long cultivated soils 
of modern England. 


FLUORA is NOT a plant-stimulant nor 
an artificial one-sided chemical product, 
but a clean and perfecily balanced mineral 
plant-food in a form so carefully prepared 
as to be immediately utilisable by the 
bacteria of the soil; and— 


FLUORA produces not only the MAXI- 
MUM amount of healthy fruit, vegetables, 


salads, &c., but renders all kinds of plants 
and trees strongly resistant to pests, 
disease and drought. 

Readers of the Spectator are cordially 


invited to write for fully explanatory 20- 
page pamphlet, post free 1d 


Margaret Street, Cavendish 


Square, 


FLUORA 


The Natural Fertiliser 
BECAUSE 











W. TI. 





LONDON, 

















The Sister of Literature-Tobaced 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in the Times’ 





SON LN te: 


‘For thy sake. Tobacco Would 
do anything but die” 
“CHARLES LAMB jf 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE: 


“Pipe Perfect” 


STRENGTHS— 
Mild and Meditma 


1D. 
2 


Per oz. 


IN THREE 
White Label. 


1D. 
2 
Per oz. 


This Tobseco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P, 658 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 








The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OONTENTS. MARCH, 1918. 
THE FORESIGHT OF * - BLIND. By Sim WILLIAM ¥ ATSON, 
OBITER SCRIPTA, I. By FReperic Harrison, D.C.I 
THE NEW ELECTORATE AND THE NEW LEG er, 


B 
THE ARMIES AND THE NATIONS. THE LAST PHASE. 


; By ARCHIBALD HURD, 
A VIEW FROM THE LORDS’ GALLERY. By Auprrorn TANTUM 
LENIN AND BOLSHEVISM. By E. H. Witcox. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE. By Pourricus. 
FOOD AND COMMON SENSE. 
By THE Hon. AND Rev. EDwaRD LYTTELTON 
TWO VIEWS OF GREECE. By M&s. VILLIERS-STUART. 
LORD LISTER. By THE REv. CANON VAUGHAN. 
THE BOLSHEVIK REPUDIATION. By H. J. 
A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PILGRIMAGE. 
TITE WORKMANSHIP OF “ THE : 
By Sm ARTHUR QUILLER-CovcH, 


THE SAFETY OF IRELAND. By CaAprarn C, BATTINE. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAP. 
LONDON: Cuapuan AND Hatt, Lrp. 


™ 'SPECTATO R.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


MargioTt, M.P 


D.D. 


JENNINGS, 
By MRS. MILLAR. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 





Page £16 16 0 | Quote. Bogota alf- Gahan £4 40 
Half-Page(Column) 8 8 0 Per Inch .. 015 0 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ., -- £23 8 O | Inside Page ‘x -- £1818 0 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and 1s. 3d. a line for every addl- 


tional line (containing on an average about twelve words). 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
HALF-WIDTH oo FOLLOWING “NEW AND 
BLICATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 
Charges for nails & Approved Block Advertisements. 
Page, Llin. by 64Zin. .. £13 18 O | Quarter-Page, 5,in.by3&in. £4 14 6 
Hualf- Pegs, ‘L1in. by 3% in. 9 9 O Eis zhth- Page 26 in. by 3% in. 27 6 

TERMS: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” ld, 1 1 Welling: on Str reet, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


FORTHCOMING 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The Stock of 
London ab LOWES? 
Excellence of Quality anil Desig. 


“Wm. ahead & So., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 


Furniture fa 
PRICES for 


best 


DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


| ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & C0. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875 
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FRESH LIGHT AND COMFORT 
FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


THE ETERNAL 
SAVIOUR JUDGE 


By the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, D.D. 
With an Introduction by the late Dr. J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 
4s. net. 


“This thesis is stated with much ability, and affords at least 
a@ subject for earnest study.’’— Spectator. 


“ Full of suggestion, and presents the ‘ larger hope * without the 
crude assumptions that are sometimes made in support of it.” 
—Guardian. 


A SHORTENED AND SIMPLIFIED EDITION. 1s. net. 


“It is good to know that Dr. Clarke's admirable study in eschat- 
ology has been brought within the reach of the general public. 
- « « Nearly all Greek and Hebrew words have been deleted 
from the text ; and we trust that, in this new form, Dr. Clarke's 
argument will be brought to the knowledge of Christian people 
m a much larger scale than has hitherto been possible.” 

—The Commonwealth. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 





TH 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 


Leading Contents for March. 


THE VICTORY THAT WILL END WAR. 
AMERICA’S WAR AIMS. 
THREE DOCTRINES IN CONFLICT. 
THE PEOPLES OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES AND 
LITHUANIA. 
PALESTINE AND JEWISH NATIONALISM. 
UNITED KINGDOM : The Fourth Winter. 
Also Articles from “* Canada,” “ Australia,” “ South Africa,” and 
“ New Zealand,” 
Price 2s. 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


_———_ 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. MARCH, 
Ry Leslie Urquhart. 


British Powicy ms Rrssia, 
THE PERIL OF SOCIAL I8M 
By the Right Hon. Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.C.8.1.,G.C.M.G, 
THE THREATENED SUICIDE OF BRITISH DEMOCRACY. By Harold F. Wyatt. 
OUR WAR AIMs IN 1814-—AND To-Day. By G. W. T. Omond. 
THE CHURCH'S SELF-GOVERNMEXT. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Zanzibar. 
A FRIEND oF Sm THomas MOORE. By Professor Foster Watson. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CBILD’s MOTHER. By Edith Sellers. 
CAPITAL AND GENERAL PROGRESS. By W. H. Matlock. 
THE OccULTISM IN TEXNYSON'S POETRY. By A. P. Sinnett. 
THE GERMAN CONFERENCE TRICK. By W. Morris Colles. 
* JARGON" IN THE GREAT Wark. By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 
THE FIGHT AGAINST VENEREAL INFECTION: A FURTHER REPLY TO SIR BRYAN 
DONKLY, By Sir Francis Champncys, Bart., M.D. 
THRE PAST AND FUTURE OF Ratways. By J. H. Balfour-Browne, K.C. 
CONFESSIONS OF A PEACEMAKER, By Sir William Mitchell Ramsay. 
HoW GERMAKY MAKES PEACE. By William Harbutt Dawson. 
London : Spottisweode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd.,1 New Street Square. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, “‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH and 
GERMAN into ENGLISH, and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your book- 
seller does not stock “‘THE FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number. 


THE FUTURE (Dopt. SR), 10 Essex St., Sirand, London, W.C. 2. 














ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND ETCHINGS, 
MSs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 
will BELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 84 and 35 New Bond 
Street, on WEDNESDAY March 6th, and Two Following Days, at Oneo'clock precisely, 
Fine EXGRKAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and ETCHINGS, including the Property of 
a Lady, comprising engravings by H. Adegraver, A. , H. 8. Beham, Rembrandt 
van Rijn, &c. Also the Property of a Collector, including fine early impressions by 
W. Ward, KR. Earion, V. Green, and other famous English engraversof the Lightecnth 
Century, many being in colours. Also fine drawings and some etchings, 
by Sir nk Short, P KR... and other etchers, 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 











Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward, in; 


Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1915. 
With an Introductory Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, and 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


With a Preface by LORD D'ABERNON. 


The Control of the Drink Trade. 


A Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 
By HENRY CARTER, a Member of the Central Contro] Board 
-— Traffic). With Diagrams and Illustrations.  gyo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“It is a splendid record of one of the greatest social experiments 
ever tried in the United Kingdom.’’—BritisH WEEKLY. 














ee ° 7 a 
Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
“* Much brilliant writing on a variety of subjects.".—Datry News, 


Religious Reality: a Book for Men. 
By the Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield 
With a Preface by the BISHOP of LICHFIELD. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Edith Cavell, and other Poems. 
By DAVID ANDERSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“* The poems on ‘ Nature,’ ‘ The Seasons,’ etc., are characterised not 
only by keen observation of natural beauty, but couched in graceful 
and felicitous language.”"—THE MALVERN GAZETTE. 


The Soul of Two Knights. 


By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (Beatrice Chase), Author of 
“White Knights on Dartmoor,” “ Tales of My Knights and 
Ladies,” &c. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


Crown 8vo, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Gorse Blossoms from Dartmoor. 

By BEATRICE CHASE, Author of “ Through a Dartmoor 
Window,” &c. New Impression with 6 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. net. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 


The Chartist Movement. 


By the late MARK HOVELL, M.A., 2nd Lieutenant, The 
Sherwood Foresters, and Lecturer in Military History in the 
University. Edited and completed, with a Memoir, by Prof. 
T. F. TOUT, M.A., F.B.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net, 


With Manchesters in the East. 


By GERALD B. HURST. With 8 Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 4. 


*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and satlors; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportemen, and that its politics have still astrongstrain of conservative Imperialism. 
Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood's’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because 
it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of Ge — a 

~—The 1 imes, 


“BLACKWOOD” 


** The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.”’ 
‘** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


MARCH No. Contains: 
Flight Errants.—1. The Making of a Pilot. 


By ‘‘ Contact.” 





The Whistle. By Ex Hamray. 
Past History—Mr. Howard Appears—Mr. Howard's Story. 
Beho Chini. By Ba-Tvre. 
The Dobruja Retreat. 
By A MemsBer OF THE ScorrisH WOMEN’S HospiTat. 
H.M.S. . By Kraxon. 


In the Morning—An Affair of Outposts——i917—In Forty West. 
Some Trout-Fishing in New Zealand. By A. H. Cuayror 
An Arabian Night. By L. M. 
More Massage. By B. G. Mvre. 
Pluck, and some Coolies. By Povusse CarLiovx. 
Silhouettes from the Sudan.—Il. By G. J. H. 
The Test—Holy Men—Sudan Sport. 


Musings without Method— 
A League of Nations—The Answer of Germany—General von Freytag-Loring- 
hoven'’s Deductions—Preparing for the next War—‘* Look to your Moat 
Germany's Greed for Colonial Extension—East Africa and the South Seas— 
Two Rival Policies—The Young Nations of the British Empire. 





Subscribers beth at home and abread can have ‘‘ Blackweod’s Magazire”’ sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


HUGH WALPOLE’'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Green Mirror. 
By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of 
&c, Extra crown 8vo. 68. net. 
CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in “ The British Weekly,” says :—* Thought- 
fol, fresh, and interesting, . . . Mr, Walpole has a real gift of 
humour anda scholarly style. In fact, he has many great qualities.” 


Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Observer .— “ This book is not only provocative of thought 
is full of beautiful things beautifully phrased.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Essays by Seventeen ay Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders, 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Spectator.—'* We commend the book to the careful study of all 
thoughtiul people.” 


Watchman, WhatoftheNight? 
Being some Thoughts on the Position and Ideals 
of the Church of England. By RICHARD HENRY 
MALDEN, M.A., R.N., F.R.Hist.Soc., Acting Chaplain 
to H.M.S. ‘ Valiant.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








* Fortitude,” 





8vo. 


it 


The ee, of Benedetto 
Croce: the oblem of Art 


and History. 
By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Author of ‘ The 
Philosophy of Change.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
The Times :—*‘‘ Dr. Carr's exposition of Croce is admirably done—a 
pleasant reminder for readers already acquainted with the original 
and a trustworthy guide for readers who are not.”’ 


Cambridge Papers. 
By W. W. ROUSE BALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
The Westminster Gazette -—* A book that will make a very strong 
appeal to many people other than those for whom it is, no doubt, 
intended—Cambridge men, past and present . . . dealing with 
history, archwology, architecture, the social life of the University 
through the centuries—anything and everything that is of interest in 

connexion with Cambridge and its colleges.” 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s New Theological List. 


MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











New Books by 


CHARLES A. MERCIER 


M.D., F.R.C,P., F.R.C.S., 
For some time Examiner in Psychology at the University of London, 


SPIRITUALISM AND SIR OLIVER LODGE 


A treatise showing the grounds on which we ought to base our beliefs, how we 
ought to interpret what we see and hear, and to distinguish what we see and 
hear from what we think we see and hear. An examination of the evidence on 
which Sir Oliver Lodge calls upon us to believe in communications from the spirits 
of dead men and an exposure of the ease with which he was deceived, 
This book has provoked much correspondence in the Sunday Press. 
Price 48, 6d, net, 


“ We urge ita purchase.""—English Mechanic and World of Science. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
RATIONAL EDUCATION 


An amplification of a letter in the Times that attracted great attention a few 
months ago. It examines and explains what cannot be done, what can be done, 
and what ought to be done by Education, and formulates the principle and advo- 
¢ates the practice of Learning by Doing. Price 2s, 9d. net. 


FOOD, SLEEP, AND EFFICIENCY 


A small book containing all that the non-medical person needs to know, and what 
every person, medical or not, ought to know, on these inter-connected subjects. 
The quantity of food, the kinds of food, and the proportions of the various kinds of 
food are stated with unmistakable clearness, and the reasons that render them 
necessary are given. The importance of sleep needs no insistence, but what does 
need insistence, and is insisted on, is the danger of sleep-procuring drugs. Instruc- 
tion is given in the means of procuring sleep without drugs, When food and sleep 
are normal, efficiency is at its maximum. Nothing is so damaging to efticiency as 
improper food and insufficient sleep. 

Price 28. Od. net, leatherette; 2s. net, paper covers. 


HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS—Character Studies 

“We shall all be the better for reading Dr. Mercier’s book (‘Human Tempera- 

ments’)—it will ferret out our faults and justify our virtues.”"-—Science Progress. 
A new and revised edition, price 18. 3d. net. 


CAUSATION, with a Chapter on Belief 


‘ An extraordinarily thoughtful and convincing and withal original piece of work.” 
—The British Medical Journal. 


THE IDEAL NURSE 


A little pocket volume with limp leather cover and rounded corners. An ideal 
Present fora nurse. This booklet has received unstinted praise from all reviewers. 


Price 18. 3d. net. 
THE KING’S FISHING 
Parodies in verse describing an imaginary incident in the life of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George V. Price 1s, 3d. net, 
“ This is a piece of excellent fooling.’"—The Athenaeum. 





Price 72. 6d. net. 


As great difficulty is experienced in obtaining books through the usual channels, 
with the consent of the London Wholesale Houses, purchasers are requested to 
send direct to THE MENTAL CULTURE ENTERPRISE, 


SAMUEL G. OSBOND, 52a, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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Large Coloured Maps 


Abundant in detail, clear, and specially 
prepared to date, appear regularly in the 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 


of which the Editorial ‘‘ Episodes of the 

Month” are indispensable to all serious 

students of public affairs in every country, 
whatever their opinions. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH (WITH A LARGE 
COLOURED MAP OF GERMAN WAR AIMS). 


A GENERALISSIMO. 
By * * 


PHRASES. 


By Major Tur Lorp WiLLoucuBy DE Broke. 


A LEVY ON WEALTH. 
By J. H. Batrour K.C, 


‘““BAD WEATHER IN THE DARDANELLES.” 
By Captain D. Harper Smiru. 

A NATURALIST ON THE STEPPE. 
By Miss Maup HaviLanp. 

SCIENCE AND NATIONAL EFFICIENCY. 
By F. W. Tworrt. 


PROBLEM OF WAR GOVERNMENT. A WARNING 
FROM RUSSIA. 
By L. J. Maxse. 


MADAME CURIE AND RADIUM. 
By Hon. R. J. Srrurt. 
THE RETURN OF MR. SQUEM. 


By Artuur Russevt Tayior, 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 


By L. Cope Cornrorp. 


Browne, 


May be ordered from any Bookseller or Newsagent 
in any part of the World. Annual Subscription, 
86s., which includes postage to any part of the 


World, may be sent to Tux MANAGER, 


NaTIonaAL Review Orrice, 43 Duke Sx, St, JAMES’s 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
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TWO BOOKS OF 


es, 


CHEERFULNESS. 








SECOND EDITION NOW SELLING. PRICE 6s. 
A Book to Laugh over,to Think over, and be Thankful for. 


BETWEEN THE LARCH-WOODS & THE WEIR 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, Author of THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE HILLS 
(Of which Pen Editions have been Sold in a few months). 


This is a Joy-Book cf the Hills. Overfilowing with Humour, Bubbling with Smiles, yet never out of sound of the soughing of the Pines, 
the scold of the Squirrel, the call of the Birds, and the delicious pungent scent of Wood Smoke. 


““ We are quite glad to hear more of Miss Klickmann’s country 
holiday, her fellow holiday-makers, and her neighbours, human 
and other; and of the cheerful spirit, not stifled by the distant 
sound of war.”—The Times. 

“Fun, humour (caustic, but never unkindly), social satire 
(shrewd and penetrating, yet singularly pitiful), the reader will 
find in abundance in these pages.” 

—Mr. Coutson Kernanan in The Bookman. 

“The writer obviously looks on the bright side of things, and 
desires to make the best of the life that destiny allots to us.” 

—The Guardian. 

“Tt is characterised by a delightful sense of humour, and it is 

written with a light and graceful pen.”—The Glasgow Herald. 





“ Another charming book which shows a keen appreciation both 
of Nature and of the oddities of mankind. The author's kindly 
humour is irrepressible.”"—The Spectator. 

“A pendant to The Flower-Patch among the Hills, and every 
whit as delightful.”—The Graphic. 

“The pages sparkle with humour, and the portraits of various 
country characters are entrancingly funny. There is more to be 
learned in the pages devoted to birds than in many a scientifig 
volume.”-——The Sphere. 

“A captivating volume: with its humour and kindliness and 
its keen perception of the pleasure-giving qualities of Nature, it 
should form a most acceptable gift-book.”—The Scotsman. 

“A very pleasant volume.”’—The Birmingham Post. 














A NEW EDITION (THE TENTH) NOW SELLING. PRICE 6s. 


THE FLOWER-PATCH 


es 


AMONG THE HILLS 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Editor of the ‘‘GIRL’'S OWN PAPER AND WOMAN'S MAGAZINE,” etc. 


“ Your delightful book charms me.’’—Miss Marie CORELLI. 
“ Fun »s out from almost every pege.” 
ma Mes Peoamncn L. Barcray. 

“Miss Klickmann has quite a sense of humour.’’—The Times. 

“It transports the reader into a haven of peace, which is quite 
unfaked.”—The Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt is full of sunshine and gaiety.’""—The Sphere. 

“It is charming alike in title and text.”—-The Graphic. 

“It is just the book for a leisure afternoon.’’—The Gentlewoman. 

“ It is a piece of work as charming as it is clever.” —The Field. 

“The fun, pathos, and deeper thoughts of their owner suit our 
every mood.” —The Church Family Newspaper. 


“THE CONCORDANCE OF GONCORDANCES.” 300,000 





REFERENCES. 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


“I have read it with great pleasure.” 

—Sir Wa. RoBertson NIcort, 

“I have found it infinitely more interesting than a novel.” 

—Mr. Coutson KERNAnAN, 

“It is indeed a charming book.”—The Guardian. 

““One element in the book’s charm is the waywardness of a 
humour which does not allow the author to be long without a 
change of mood.”—The Scotsman. 

‘* It is emphatically a book for the times.” —Western Daily Press, 

“* This is a book to take up when one is worried and out of sorts,”"— 
The Western Mail. 

‘** We have seen no other book of its kind equal to this, and none 
more likely to bless its readers.’’—The Christian. 


1,240 PAGES. DEMY 4to. 5,000,000 WORDS. 


The Religious Tract Society has acquired the sole right of printing and publishing 


YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL CONCORDANC 


TO THE 
BIBLE 


and has re-issued it in an improved form. 


STANDARD EDITION (2) ins. thick).—No. 1. 
STANDARD EDITION. ILLUSTRATED. (2j ins. thick. 


No. 5. Half-bound Morocco, Gilt 


Cloth, Gilt (Weight 7} Ib.) ee oe oe 
Weight 8} Ib.). 
Containing the following additional features—18 New Maps of Bible Lands; 23 Views of Palestine ; 


(By post 10d. extra) 21s, net. 


25 Facsimiles of Bible MSS. 
.. (By post Is. extra) 33s. net. 


No. 6. Morocco, Gilt and Gilt Edges _ Sette i RR Ag tig iv lS mam ditto 428. 6d. net. 
A 12-page Prospectus of the ‘‘ Analytical Concordance ’’ will be supplied upon application. 
Tue ANTIQUARY says ;—*‘* No Cruden’s Concordance will in the least degree supply the place of this Analytical Concordanee. 
It is the work of scholars, echolars will appreciate it, and it cannot feil to be of the greatest value to the intelligent general 
reader.’,——Txe Exrosirory TIMEs says :—'* It is the most serviceable Concordance to the English Bible.” 


Tue Cuurcn QUARTERLY REVIEW says :—‘‘ It is important that a book of reference of such wide utility as this should be published 
at as low a price as is compatible with accuracy, and with such clear and beautiful typography as that of the present volume. 


Tue CHURCHMAN says :—‘ There could not be a better present to clergymen, superintendents, and teachers.” 








TWO NEW STORIES BY 


FOR ADULTS. 


A HAPPY WOMAN 


Large Crown 8vo. 6% net (by post 6s. 5d.). 
Ready shortly. 
Unfailing charm stamps Miss Le Feuvre's characters. This is a 
delightful story of a sunny life, a really uplifting novel for days 
when we need all the sunshine we can find. 


THE WAY OF TH 
HUNDRED STARS = i’ 


By ETHEL CORKEY. Crown 8vo. 68, net (by post 6s. 5d.). 

The love-story of a British Vice Consul’s assistant in Italy. 
‘the course of love did not run smoothly for some years, but a most 
entrancing story ends happily. 





-|GOLD AM 


MISS AMY LE FEUVRE 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


DREAMIKINS 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 38, net (by post 3s. 5d.). 
Ready shortly. 
A story from the pen of the gifted and gracious authoress of 
“ Probable Sons” and “‘ Teddy's Button ™ is sure of a hearty wel- 
come. It will be voted“ all right” as a gift-book for our young folk. 





A Story of Love and Romance in the Rice Fields. 
By HOWARD BROWN. Large Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net (by 
post 3s. 5d.). Ready shortly. 


Love, tragedy, rapine, plunder, and the unconscious humour of a 
friendly Babu make up a novel quite unique in its Indian setting. 








WITH OUR HEROES IN KHAKI 
By WILLIAM SELLERS, Author of “ With Our Fighting =, - a 
A Record of Spiritual Work, and Stories of Many Heroic Deeds. gy 
Svo, 3s. 6d. net (by post 3s. 11d.), 


Edition now ready. 


50,000 MILES ON 
A HOSPITAL SHIP 


By “THE PADRE.” Second 


A Chaplain’s Experiences in the Great War. By; 
7 7 $s. 6d. net (by post 3s, 11d.). 
ghia 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
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